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THE LAMENT OF THE COLONNADE. 


THE SUPPER COLONNADE OF VAUXHALL 
GARDENS TO BE SOLD CHEAP.— This remnant 
of the past has witnessed many a scene of merri- 
ment with lords and ladies of high degree Itis 
suitable for the gardens of a tavern or place of 
, 7pm From an Advertisement in a Daily 

Paper. 


Anp must I thus go to the wall, 
Alas, alack a day ! 

Till time which swept away Vauxhall, 
Valks hall of us away. 


Ten thousand extra lamps — such sights ! 
Dowsed — broken — lost — degraded ! 
Alas, those lights of other nights 
And other days are faded ! 


The orchestra where StncLarr sung, 
If memory doesn’t fail it, 

Was graced by one, a charm who flung 
Around — it must be- Wail-it! 


The trees that trembled in the breeze, 
The festooned oil devices ; 

The waiters’ ‘* Give your orders, please,”’ 
The famous ‘* Vauxhall Slices.’’ 


To cut them as those waiters could, 
Thin as a muslin curtain — 

Diaphanous — most surely would 
Die-half-on-us [’m certain. 


But ’tis an art completely lost, 
As is the wondrous way 
In which through throngs those traitors 
crossed, 
With deftly balanced tray. 


To parties thirsting for a ‘* pull,’’ 
Those waiters bore so well 

A dozen massive tumblers full, 
Which never tumblers fell. 


Ah me! the vows that nothing mean, 
That I’ve heard people say ; 

The loving looks that I have seen ! 
The suppers put away ! 


The *‘ teas ’’ that steady early folks 
Have cleared. The seas of beer 

T’ve seen absorbed. Ah me! the jokes 
That I have had to hear. 


The imprecations I have heard 
From youthful waiters tricked ; 
The pockets I’ve beheld — absurd ! — 
Incontinently picked. 


*¢ The glasses sparkled on this board ;’? 
On that one to the right 

Sat many a gay and festive lord, 
Whose ** wine was ruby bright.’’ 


That was in days ere soda fizz 
Sapped proud young English natures ; 
And not of Bass or GuINNEsS’s ; 





But guineas to the waiters. 
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I date the downfall of Vauxhall, 
Whatever parties thinks, 

I date its sad decline and fall 
To its decline in drinks. 


When soda-water folks did pour 
On brandy, — none need trace 
The reason why a change came o’er 
The Spirit of the place. 


Champagne in quarts, expensive Ports, 
Prime Sherry wines in cases ; 

O’erflowing ‘‘ cups ’’ the dearest sorts 
Alone can float such places. 


Of Vauxhall’s pomp sole remnant I 
By tavern gardens’ side 

That J should be permitted my 
Diminished head to hide! 


My doom is fixed, I’m much afraid, 
*Tis bootless to complain : 

I’m a despised old Colonnade, 
And call-on-aid in vain. 


Will no one philanthropic be 
To save me from disgrace ? 

Ye publicans, don’t purchase me: 
I’m too old for the place, 


LOST. 


THE moon comes out and glimmers, 
The stars like diamonds gleam, 
And long, green boughs are waving 

O’er a pleasant mountain stream. 


And my thoughts travel backwards, 
Into the long, dead years, 

And your face comes before me, 
Seen through a mist of tears. 


We met — we loved — we parted : 
The story ever new, 

We lived — we hoped — we waited, 
And so the long years grew. 


A vast sea rolls between us, 
A gulf that time has made. 

New habits grow upon us, 
Old beauties faint and fade, 


Take one last look behind you, 
Into the vale of years, 
Does my face come before you, 
Seen through a mist of tears? 
Dubiin University Magazine. 








Punch. 

















THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION. 

In attempting to discuss, from the point 
of view of the practical teacher, to what ex- 
tent, and in what way, the training of the 
imagination ought to be directly aimed at 
in education, I am anxious to keep as far 
away as possible from philosophical contro- 
versy. The purpose in view does not 
necessarily involve a decision on points at 
issue between rival systems of mental phi- 
losophy. All that is requisite is to start 
with an agreement as to the sense in which 
the term Imagination will be used. I ven- 
ture to propose the following definition. 
The Imagination is the faculty which makes 
representations to or by an inner sense, 
whether it be the eye, the ear, or any other. 
If it be objected that this is not what is 
ordinarily understood by the word, I yield 
to the objection. But I submit that at any 
rate there is a faculty answering to the defi- 
nition — a faculty essentially one, though 
differing in the direction and in the manner 
of its operation —and that for this faculty 
the name Imagination: is convenient, and 
not inappropriate. I ask leave,’ therefore, 
to use the name as signifying the spiritual 
organs which correspond with the physical 
senses, and further, as designating the 
power which selects, combines, creates — 
or which, in other words, makes images. 

The incessant recurrence in our familiar 
discourse of the phrase to see, as equivalent 
to ¢lear understanding, shows the popular 
sense of what the inner vision is. It im- 
plies a cognizance of something beyond the 
grasp of the physical sense — a distinct ap- 
prehension of an idea. The word seer is 
the paradoxically appropriate name for one 
who reports of unseen things. The ‘“ in- 
ward eye” is the greatest of our spiritual 
senses. But it is not by the eye only that 
the imagination works. Tunes ring in our 
ears ; voices haunt us; scenes long past can 
be brought back by recalling a distinguish- 
ing odour; the touch of a vanished hand 
can still be felt. Every outer sense has its 
inner spiritual correlative. And just as it 


is a good thing to have the physical senses 
quick to receive impressions from the phe- 
nomena of nature, the external symbols, so 
itis a good —perbaps even a still better 
—thing, to have the spiritual senses keen 
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and strong, by which alone the thing signi- 
fied can be apprehended and the impression 
retained. 

But the imagination does not merely re- 
ceive and retain impressions. It is distin- 
guished from simple memory and prevision 
by its active and plastic quality. It col- 
lects and arranges the data on which judg- 
ments are to be pronounced. 

** Of all external things 

Which the five watchful senses represent, 

She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 

Which reason, joining or disjoining, frames 

All what we affirm or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge or opinion.”’ 

It presents images to the mind which excite 
the feelings, and so provoke to action. It 
is the faculty by which man looks, not mere- 
ly sees, before and after. By its aid, ‘‘ to 
the session of sweet silent thought, we sum- 
mon up remembrance of things past.” It 
is the instrument by which we see the prom- 
ises afar off, and are persuaded of them. 
In this, its highest working, it appears as 
Faith — the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. 

According to the definition here pro- 
posed, imaginative power is in a greater 
or less degree the common property of all 
human beings ; it works in every branch of 
study and every department of affairs, and 
acts in and upon our whole nature. It is 
this quality of universality which constitutes 
its claim to primary attention in education. 
In what follows, therefore, I shall try — 
(1), to bring some evidence of this alleged 
universality, and to show the consequences 
which it involves; and (2), to make a few 
brief suggestions as to such means of train- 
ing the imagination as may be within the 
scope of the teacher. 

The imagination may be regarded from 
two points of view — the intellectual and 
the moral; and though the two are closely 
associated, it may be convenient to consider 
them separately. 

I proceed to speak first of its specifically 
intellectual uses. 

And here it will be at once conceded that 
it is an indispensable agent in the produc- 
tion of works of art, The poet is one who 
creates or imagines par excellence. The 
painter must see something more than the 
mere surface of the scene before him; he 
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must have his picture present to his mind 
before he can transfer it to canvas. The 
musician must first hear, with the spiritual 
ear, the melody and the harmony which his 
art expresses. In all departments of art 
the necessity of imaginative power is so 
obvious and so universally acknowledged, 
that on this point it is needless to dwell. 

I proceed to call attention to the less 
generally recognised uses of the imagina- 
tion in reasoning, in the pursuit of physical 
science, in the study of history, and in the 
business of social and domestic life. 

To many persons it will be surprising to 
hear it averred that to be logical it is ne- 
cessary to be imaginative. But a little in- 
vestigation demonstrates the necessity. It 
has been said of good reasoning that it con- 
sists in seeing the greatest number of things 
in their true relations. If this be so, evi- 
dently the power of seeing is essential to 
good reasoning; and to see is the specific 
function of the imagination. The manner 
in which this faculty serves the purpose of 
the logician has been forcibly described by 
a writer in the Saturday Review : — 


** Logic,’ it is said, ‘‘if carefully examined, 
will be found at last to be a long sustained and 
persistent effort of the imagination —the pro- 
duction, by the use of words, of an elaborate and 
complicated series of mental pictures, all differ- 
ent from, but consistent with and related to, 
each other. Inasmuch as words may be used 
with little or no meaning, 7.e., 80 as to call up 
indistinct and confused images ; and inasmuch 
as the mind often hurries over words so quickly 
as not to perceive the indistinctness, confusion, 
or inconsistency of the images, which if fully at- 
tended to they would excite, this operation is 
difficult and delicate in the highest degree, and 
requires continual correction by reference to evi- 
dence or proof, if the person who performs it 
wishes his logic to be in harmony with fact. 
Proof is to logic what the banker’s book and the 
money in your purse are to your account book. 
‘I have spent so much, I have received so 
much, I have invested so much, I have lost so 
much, I have, therefore, (here comes in the 
logic) £129 5s. 6d. left.’ ‘Therefore,’ means, 
I have drawn in my mind (aided by figures) a 
picture of these operations, and the sum which I 
picture to myself as the residue is £129 5s. 6d. 
Here logic ends, and the process of proof, or 
testing the logic, begins. There is £110 at the 
bank, and there are a ten-pound note, a five- 
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pound note, four sovereigns, three shillings, and 
half a crown in my purse. The result of the 
whole operation is, that 1 am satisfied that the 
state of facts actually existing in my banker’s 
book and in my purse is that-which would and 
must exist if the different sets of images, pre- 
viously called up, corresponded to facts, These 
illustrations show the nature of logic and its re- 
lations to proof. The great object of the logi- 
cian ought to be to train the imagination to call 
up the images which the facts, as they did hap- 
pen or will happen, would call up, if they were 
actually perceived by the senses ; and proof is 
jndependent evidence that in this particular case 
he has succeeded in doing so..... / A certain 
conclusion is a conclusion the mental image of 
which is involved in the mental image excited 
by the evidence. A probable or improbable con- 
clusion is one of which the image is either as- 
sociated with or dissociated from the image cre- 
ated by the evidence. An impossibie conclusion 
is one of which the image is destroyed by the 
image excited by the evidence.”’ 


If, then, the processes of reasoning are 
thus actually performed by the agency of 
the image-making faculty, it follows that to 
assume, as is sometimes done, that there is 
some kind of antagonism between reason 
and imagination, is to depart widely from 
fact. 

Similar occasion for image-making arise 
in the study of the Physical Sciences. It is 
not a case of—take your choice. Be 
dreamy and spiritual if you please; or be 
rigidly scientific if your taste lies that way. 
On the contrary, Physical Science, though 
it deals with what are called ‘‘ things,” i.e., 
with concrete objects, visible and palpable 
by the physical senses, cannot advance a 
step without the aid of the spiritual organs. 
An experimental philosopher, Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, tells us that — 

**To imagine a good experiment is as diffi- 
cult as to invent a good fable, for we must have 
distinctly present — in clear mental vision — the 
known qualities and relations of all the objects, 
and must see what will be the effect of intro- 
ducing some new qualifying agent.”’ 

And again, — 

‘*From known facts, the philosopher infers 
the facts that are unapparent. He does so by 
an effort of imagination (hypothesis) which has 
to be subjected to verification ; he makes a 
mental picture of the unapparent fact, and then 
sets about to prove that his picture does in some 
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way correspond with the reality. The correct-|! never complete, but in a greater or less de- 
ness of his hypothesis and verification must de- gree it is so common as to constitute a se- 
pend on the clearness of his vision. Were all! rious hindrance to improvement. Our slug- 
the qualities of things apparent to sense, there ' sish fancy fails to conceive anything very dif- 





would be no longer any mystery. A glance erent from what we see — a beautiful London, 


would be science. But only some of the facts 
are visible ; and it is because we see little that 
we have to imagine much,” 


If this be true of Physical Science, whose 
distinction it is that its facts are of the 
positive, sensible sort, how much more so 
of Moral Science, which, though it equally 
deals with realities, has less to do with con- 
crete objects, and can rarely call in the aid 
of the physical senses. History, for exam- 
ple, which has few visible facts to show, 
could not be studied at all without the active 
aid of the imagination. Tables of kings, cata- 
logues of battles, strings of dates, are not 
now regarded as the material of history. 
They are simply aids to the memory in re- 
calling, by association, the picture which 
the historian has presented. It is needful 
to know the facts of history, but we can be 
cognisant of past facts only through the 


imagination, giving life to the record and | 


significance to the memorials which remain. 
The march of events is a panorama which 
cannot be brought before the outward eye. 
Still more —to realize the subtle influ- 
ences of race, of soil, of climate, of geo- 
graphical position, of traditional habits, 
and all the still life which goes for so much 
in a nation’s history, requires a strength 
and tenacity of imagination not to be at- 
tained by ordinary minds without long and 
diligent exercise. 

And what is obviously true of past his- 
tory, is no less so of social and political 


' 


for example — or a manufacturing town with- 

out smoke and dirt and noise. And what we 
do not constantly and clearly see, we do 
'not make much effort to attain. We need 
'to have the ideal of perfection ever before 
‘us, that we may be alive to our shortcom- 
ings, and hopefully energetic in striving 
after improvement. 

The same thing holds good of domestic 
life. I suppose it is commonly taken for 
granted that if you want to make a girl 
‘* useful at home,” a good manager, a treas- 
ure in the domestic circle, you must not let 
her dream. “What you exactly ought to do 
is seldom distinctly stated; but at any rate 
you must aim at making her practical; not 
visionary, not poetical, not imaginative. I 
venture to submit that the well-meaning 
persons who give this sort of advice, begin 
|at the wrong end. For, after all, in domes- 
tic life as in everything else, what is it that 
we want? Is it not to get as near as we 
can to perfection in its kind? And if we 
have no ideal of perfection, how can we aim 
at it? People who are satisfied to live in 
domestic discomfort, remain in that condi- 
tion because they have no vivid idea of the 
beauty and blessedness of order; no vision 
of a better state of things clear enough and 
strong enough to rouse them out of their 
listless state of contentment. They go on 
as they are, because they do not dream of 
anything better. I do not mean of course 
to assert that there are not idle people in 








science, of the history of the present and | the world who dream and get no farther. 
the future. If we had no power of getting | What I urge is that the dream must, in the 
beyond what we see around us, we could | natural sequence of things, come first. As 
not even guess at a political future. We) M. Comte has said, ‘In every operation 
could not learn from other nations, because |that man undertakes, he must imagine be- 


we could not compare their conditions with fore he executes, as he must observe before 


our own. We could not study the condi- 
tion of various classes among ourselves. 
We could read or hear lectures on political 
subjects, but we could not know either the 
actual condition of our fellow-citizens, or 
what it might be if the measures proposed 
were adopted. Our darkness would be 
greater than that of mere physical blind- 
ness. Fortunately spiritual blindness is 


he imagines. He can never produce a re- 
sult which he has not conceived first in his 
own mind.” 


| ** Image the whole, then execute the parts — 
Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from 
quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick.’’ 
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Mr. Helps, with his usual insight into the 
working of practical life, points out how 
constantly organization fails, because ‘* the 
end proposed is not sufficiently stated at 
the outset.” He suggests that — 

**It would not be a bad mode of preparing 
to organize anything, to state in writing what 
would be the perfection of the plan if it could be 
carried out : and then, by degrees, taking into 
consideration all the difficulties that occur, to 
fine down the project, and bring it within the 
exact limits of what is practicable. But, at 
first, let there be a statement of what is wanted, 
in the fullest acceptation of the word — what 
you would have if you were all powerful in the 
matter. To lay down this kind of plan requires 
a great deal of forethought and imagination ; 
but it would be well -bestowed.”’ 


It is not difficult to see in how many 
ways a little play of the fancy might give 
greater variety and picturesqueness to ordi- 
nary life. Why are half the drawing-rooms 
in London of the shape of a grand piano? 
Why is there such a deadly uniformity in 
the furniture of our houses — in the whole 
outward aspect of our social routine? Be- 
cause only one vivacious person here and 
there takes the trouble to invent a new 
type. Why is the dulness and coldness of 
our social intercourse accepted as an un- 
changeable law? Because women, who 
have the chief direction of this department 
of affairs, are so terribly unimaginative. 
It is not merely that they have not the 
courage —though that no doubt goes for a 

ood deal —to strike out anything new; it 
is that they do not see anything new to do. 
There are exceptions, of course. There 
are hostesses known as givers of agreeable 

arties, and it would probably be found, on 
investigation, that they are people who 
have brought their imagination into use on 
the question of social entertainments, if on 
no other. A good hostess plans her party 
beforehand. In no other words, she makes 
mental images of what she wishes to hap- 
pen and not to happen. She pictures be- 
forehand such a disposition of chairs and 
tables as will facilitate freedom and socia- 
bility. She selects and puts together in her 
mental vision the people who get on well 
together, and she asks them to meet. She 
sees the dejected faces of people whose 
taste is for talking when they are silenced 
by music, and she does not invite them to a 
concert. She can call out what is best and 
most harmonious in her guests, because she 
knows, by sympathetic insight, what is in 
them. Her designs may not always be ex- 
actly carried out, and it may be an import- 
ant feature of her plan not to plan too much 
—to lay down outlines only, leaving the 
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sketch to be filled up on the inspiration of 
the moment. But she has foreshadowed an 
idea, more or less distinct and detailed, of 
what she is aiming at, and makes her 
arrangements accordingly. 

In this familiar example I have spoken 
only of the persons who orders, who is on 
the originating side, so to speak. But a 
ready and accurate vision on the part of 
those who receive orders, is also of great 
importance in practical life. To cite Mr. 
Helps once more : — 


** No man who has not commanded can ap- 
preciate how much even the most precise orders 
are likely to be disobeyed. No man who hus 
not had some practical dealings with mankind 
is aware how much explanation is necessary to 
make people really comprehend anything, and 
how most persons will say that they understand 
what you tell them before they really do so,’’ 






This means that most persons hear with 
their outward ears the words that are said, 
but fail to receive the inner impression 
which they were intended to make ; so when 
the time comes for executing the order, the 
pattern on which it was to have been made 
is nowhere. It was never really seen, and 
cannot therefore be recalled. The much 
explanation that is necessary means reiter- 
ated attempts on the part of the commander 
to present such a picture as will be seen 
and remembered. fe is a persevering ef- 
fort to induce the listener (supposing him 
to be listening, and not thinking of some- 
thing else) to connect a real image in his 
mind with the symbols which are sounding 
in his ears. A few rare people have a gift 
for readily comprehending what is said to 
them. They are the people to whom ** once 
telling” is enough. ‘They seize at once the 
idea, or the image, presented to them, and 
having seen it vividly, retain it. How 
much the despatch of business of all sorts 
would be facilitated if this apprehensiveness 
and tenacity in subordinates, and the cor- 
responding creative power in persons at the 
head of affairs, were more common than it 
is, is evident enough. 

I have dwelt at a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate length on this use of the imagina- 
tion in the practical conduct of affairs, be- 
cause, as in the case of logic and of physi- 
ical science, it is often taken for granted, 
'not only that there is no connection be- 
tween imagination and action, but that there 
is some contradiction between the two. 
This prevalent misconception may proba- 
bly have arisen from the fact’ that the con- 
templative temperament is often wanting 
in active energy; so that, practically, it 
may be said, the dreamers do nothing. 
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They have splendid ideals, but they might 
as well be without them, as far as others 
are concerned, as they make no effort to 
carry them out. This may be true, or it 
may not. It may be that the whole mental 
force has been spent, and well spent, in un- 
folding ideas, the practical application of 
which may safely be left to minds of a dif- 
ferent type. Such a division of labour 
seems to be suggested and sanctioned by 
differences of natural temperament. But 
at the worst, supposing the castle-building 
to be of the idlest sort, I venture to sug- 

est that the true remedy is not to crush the 
imagination, but to give it wholesome food, 
and to make it strong. Languid, intermit- 
tent gazing at a faint and blurred picture, 
has not the force to stir to action. It is 
‘*the strong vision which commands the 
soul, and makes great awe the monarch of 
desire.” 
And here we come upon the more direct- 
ly moral aspect of the question. It must, 1 
think, be admitted that the mere exercise 
of the imagination, taken by itself, is as lit- 
tle moral — as extra-moral—as the exer- 
cise of the physical senses. It is a power 
which may be turned to either good or evil 
account. The first thing to recognise clear- 
ly, is that it is a power —the great forma- 
tive agency by which character is moulded. 

This power acts upon the will by present- 
ing visions which become a motive force. 
The motive force will urge in one direction 
or another, according to the character of 
the vision. In cultivatirg the imagination, 
we boundlessly enlarge the range of mo- 
tives which can be brought to bear upon the 
human spirit. We awaken sensitiveness to 
a greater variety of impressions, and _in- 
crease the power of retaining them. We 
create new desires by opening the eyes to 
new objects of desire. A being without 
imagination could not in the nature of things 
covet earnestly the best gifts, for such gifts 
cannot be understood by sense. A creature 
open only to sensuous promptings is shut 

. out from all the higherinfluences. But the 
greater power and sensitiveness may be 
turned to evil uses. Every one knows that 
familiarity with crime produced by reading 
such books as ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” and the 
‘*Newgate Calendar” —in other words, 
the presentation to the mind of pictures of 
criminality — leads directly to the commis- 
sion of crime. ‘There is first the vivid real- 
ization of the crime, then the impulse to 
make a copy of it. . The impulse may be re- 
strained by various influences. Most 


people do not feel tempted to commit a 
murder straightway after reading and even 
vividly picturing the story of one in the 
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police report ; that is because the power of 
the representation is neutralized by its 
coming into collision with other visions — 
such, for example, as that of being hanged 
for the murder — which exert a stronger in- 
fluence in the opposite direction. But 
some kind of spiritual representation is con- 
stantly before us, guiding our conduct, 
making us what we are. 

This being so, it is surely of the first im- 
portance that the unseen influences which 
in silence and secresy are shaping our 
whole natures should be of the highest 
order —that our inward eye should rest 
habitually on pure and noble objects. This 
cannot be without effort. The solicitations 
of sense continually allure to the contem- 
plation of petty trivialities, and we take 
‘* full easily all impressions from below.” 


*¢ It was my duty to have loved the highest : 

It surely was my profit had I known : 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen, 

We needs must love the highest when we see it.’’ 


If we could see the higher visions, which 
once seen, ‘‘ poison all meaner choice for 
evermore,” we must, with set purpose, 
turn away our eyes from beholding vanities. 
A pattern of perfect humanity has been set 
before us that we may grow into its likeness, 
but it can only be present to us by the use 
of our spiritual senses. ‘‘ The sinless years 
that breathed beneath the Syrian blue” 
cannot be made real to us by the mere read- 
ing of the Gospel narratives. That life can 
only live again for each of us by our dwell- 
ing upon its conditions and circumstances, 
by long and close survey of the portrait 
handed down, by diligent effort to seize and 
retain the impression made upon us. ‘The 
example can only become potent by our ex- 
ercising the power of selecting character- 
istic features and constructing new ideals, 
the same in essential qualities, but adapted 
to the infinitely various and ever-changing 
conditions of human life. 

I am tempted to dwell, with perhaps un- 
necessary insistance, upon this view of the 
imagination as the force which makes char- 
acter, because though no one would in set 
terms deny the vast influence of ideals and 
visions, the bearing of the general truth 
seems scarcely to have received due recog- 
nition in our moral policy. We remark 
the instinct of imitation in young children, 
and we think it important that they should: 
have good examples always before them. 
We fancy, perhaps, that the instinct dies 
out with advancing years. It is not so. 
The difference is, that while children imi- 
tate those about them, we who are grown 





up imitate ourselves, from day to day re- 
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producing, with almost mechanical accura- 
ey, our own unheroic and faulty past. We 
call it, perhaps, doing the duty that lies 
nearest, when it is, in fact, simply doing 
what comes easiest. It is undeniable that 
to do to-day the same thing that we did 
yesterday is incomparably easier than to be 
striking out new ideas. It is easier, and, 
within limits, it is better. The reflex in- 
fluence of our past has its good as well as 
its bad side. To start with a completely 
new plan of life once a month would be to 
forfeit the advantages of experience, and 
pay to make ourselves practically use- 
ess. In turning over a new leaf, we need 
not shrink from repeating much of what has 
one before. But without giving way to 
ckleness, most of us will feel that our 
moral routine is susceptible of amendment ; 
and that if our standard of performance is 
to be raised, it must be by a gradual modi- 
fication of our working model. The copy 
is not likely to be better than the pattern. 
If we are to be ever growing towards per- 
fection, we must seek continually for lof- 
tier, broader, truer, conceptions of duty. 

This use of imagination, as auxiliary to 
spiritual growth, would seem to include all 

ssible moral services to be rendered by 
it. But it may not be without interest to 
touch briefly on specific points, and I would 
mention specially, as likely to be promoted 
by the right training of the spiritual senses, 
sympathy and independence. 

A very little examination will show that 
sympathy, or fellow-feeling, is likely to be 
widést, freest, most generous, in those who 
have the largest capacity for realizing states 
of feeling outside of themselves. Tact, 
rightly so named as being the spiritual 
sense of touch, is sensitiveness to fine 
shades of feeling. The person who has 
most tact is the person who is most keenly 
alive to subtle, half-revealed variations of 
taste and mood, and who is therefore best 
able to sympathize. Such an one may be 
cruel, but it will be, as Ruskin has said, by 
intention, not through innocent blundering. 
Sympathy may also be greatly developed 
by the exercise of the imaginative powers 
as regards classes and races with whom we 
do not come into immediate contact. Those 
who are experienced in such matters know 
how when a fire, or a colliery accident, or 
an outbreak of cholera, or any other dra- 
matic kind of calamity, has fallen upon a 
place, money for the relief of the sufferers 
flows in from all quarters. This is because 
every one can realize, with tolerable vivid- 
ness, what the suffering is which has to be 
dealt with, and howit can be relieved. But 
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to cure, goes on from day to day without an 
effort from adistance to remove it, because it 
has not the features which produce an effec- 
tive picture. It requires a much higher and 
more strenuous effort to realize the de- 
grading effects of vice, and to devise meas- 
ures for eradicating it, than it does to re- 
ceive and act upon the impression pro- 
duced by a graphic account of a great dis- 
aster; and the severer effort is made b 
few. Again, the cynical contempt whic 
hardworking people are apt to feel towards 
helpless ladies complaining of having nothing 
to do, is an example of the cruelty resulting 
from incapacity to imagine conditions lying 
beyond the narrow range of individual ex- 
erience. The distinctions of class, race, 
anguage, age, sex, tend to partition off 
human beings from each other. The tend- 
ency needs to be counteracted by imagina- 
tive sympathy, by the power of grasping 
the characteristic human features which 
make fellowship, through all differences, 
possible. 

And as from the imagination we derive 
on the one hand the power of sympathy, so 
on the other we obtain deliverance from 
undue subjection to external influences. 
The man whose imagination is active and 
well under control, creates the public opin- 
ion to which he choses to submit him- 
self. He selects and combines the constit- 
uent elements of the moral atmosphere in 
which he means to live. He hears other 
voices besides those which are immediately 
around him. He is not in helpless bond- 
age to the one little world in which he is 
placed, for he is aware of other worlds 
beyond. 


** He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.”’ 


One whose faculty of vision is unexercised 
and uncontrolled has no armoury of defence 
within himself. He is exposed to the ter- 
rors and the allurements of whatever im- 
ages may be presented to him from without. 
Professor Tyndall speaks of the psychologi- 
cal element to be dealt with in attempting 
feats of mountaineering reputed to be ex- 
traordinarily difficult. The same psycho- 
logical element interferes with independ- 
ent judgment in all sorts of moral prob- 
lems. It is by having the imagination 
effectually disciplined that the mind gains. 
the power of seeing things as they are, and 
is enabled to resist the misleading influence 
of fictitious representations. Bugbears lose 


more terrible misery, and far more difficult | their power to terrify in the light of day. 
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‘It may seem that in the foregoing re- 
marks I have been, in fact, simply urging 
the desirableness of mental cultivation; 
that I have advocated, under the name of 
training for the imagination, substantially 
what is done in all true education, as train- 
ing of the mind and character. And no 
doubt good teachers do, whether deliber- 
ately and consciously or not, perpetually 
appeal to the spiritual senses, and keep 
them inexercise. But it might give greater 
directness to teaching and save some waste 
of effort, if this aim were more distinctly 
present; if the teacher, on his part, deter- 
mined first clearly to see himself what he 
wishes to show, and then studied the best 
means of —— it; if the learner, on his, 
intead of merely listening to the teacher’s 
words, made a distinct effort to see the idea 
presented. Obviously, this demands atten- 
tion. A pupil who is trying hard to see 
what the teacher is trying to show, cannot 
be glancing about with his mind’s eye at 
half a dozen other objects which may be 
hovering before him. To look steadfastly 
requires concentration, and it requires also 
time and silence. ‘‘I keep the subject,” 


said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘‘ constantly before 
me, and wait until the first dawnings open 
by little and little into a full light.” In 


other words, he kept steadfastly looking at 
the mental image which he had conjured up 
before him, until he had mastered every 
particular, and was able to estimate with 
scientific accuracy the exact relations of all 
its parts. A new and difficult idea cannot 
be taken in all at once. Explaining it, or 
talking about it, does not make it easier, 
but the contrary. It may be that the 
teacher has failed to present the idea in an 
intelligible form. He may have omitted 
something which, though present to his own 
mind, is not to that of the pupil. He may 
learn this from the pupil’s bewildered ques- 
tions, and may then rectify it. But let him 
try to understand what is going on in the 
pupil’s mind, rather than ply him with fresh 
explanations, which are apt to produce 
upon the mental vision the confusing and 
fatiguing effect of a kaleidoscope. 

It is this recognition of the imagination 
in all teaching which it appears desirable to 
aim at, rather than the adoption of any 
special studies with a view to its training. 

ven poetry, the study which pre-eminently 
sets the imagination to work and gives it 
food, may be a dead letter, or positively 
injurious, if unwisely used. It needs selec- 
tion and adaptation to the age and powers 
of the student, and perhaps also watching to 
ascertain what impressions are being pro- 
duced and retained. It is quite possible to 
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read poetry with the ear only, and the cultiva- 
tion of the musical sense by its means is one 
of its uses, but we ought scarcely to be satis- 
fied with this alone. The indiscriminate 
reading of novels similarly requires to be 
guarded against. One of the greatest 
practical difficulties in teaching is the 
absence of curiosity. The pupil does not 
care to know what the teacher has to com- 
municate. Why? Because his attention 
is pre-occupied. His field of vision is 
crowded with objects more interesting to 
him than those which the teacher has to 
present. Ordinary young people cannot be 
expected to prefer Hallam and Guizot, if 
they have the alternative of an unlimited 
supply of Trollope and Miss Yonge. His- 
tory and novels both make a demand upon 
the imagination; but in the one case the 
effort is considerable and wholly disinter- 
ested — in the other, it is slight and sus- 
tained by an agreeable excitement, not un- 
mixed with egotism. In this respect we 
are, ee at some disadvantage as com- 
pared with the last generation. Scott’s 
novels at least carried the reader into re- 
mote countries and past ages; the domestic 
novels of our day scarcely go beyond an 
English fireside. They divert interest from 
real study with little counterbalancing gain 
in the way of stimulus to the fancy. The 
injurious effect of novel reading in dis- 
tracting the attention is so great as almost 
to tempt teachers to place a ban upon it 
altogether; but as this, even if desirable, 
is seldom possible, it only remains to try to 
make it in some degree thoughtful and 
select. 

As regards the direct training of the 
imagination, there is not much to be said. 
Something might, perhaps, be done by 
specific exercises ; as, e.g., pupils might be 
required, after reading a poem or a narra- 
tive, to produce it either orally or in writ- 
ing, and it might thus be ascertained whether 
the picture has actually been seen, and 
scope would be given for the selective 
instinct, In teaching, generally questions 
might be directed towards securing that 
words and other symbols shall not be used 
as mere counters, but shall present an image 
to the mind. In the study of language, for 
example, translation may be either a 
mechanical substitution of one set of arbi- 
trary signs for another, neither meaning 
anything, or it may be the representation 
of the same image by different symbols. 
It is recognized as one of the advantages 
of learning another language besides our 
own, that it directs the attention to the 
thing expressed, and brings out the exact 
thought which the word or phrase ought to 
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convey; but this advantage can scarcely be 
gained if the pupil learns merely that when 
the German says ‘*‘ Der Tisch,” he must 
say ‘‘The table;” that when the English 
book says ‘‘ He loves,” his French transla- 
tion must say ‘‘ Il aime.” The practice of 
learning inflexions by repeating the foreign 
form with the English equivalent, seems 
calculated to encourage the treatment of 
language as a mere system of exchange. 
To decline nouns and to conjugate verbs 
with a distinct realization of the modifica- 
tion of the image produced by the inflexion, 
would perhaps be too severe an exercise for 
any but grown-up students; but if so, it 
might be well to adopt during childhood 
the rapid and easy process of learning by 
ear only, leaving the appreciation of gen- 
der, case, number, mood, tense, to be 
grown into ‘gradually, with advancing 
knowledge. 

In arithmetic, the tendency has to be in- 
cessantly guarded against of dealing with 
figures as if they were entities having no 
connexion with anything signified. Mathe- 
matical science deals with abstractions, 
rather than with concrete objects; but 
when a student can complacently subtract 
five sheep from nine horses, without a sus- 
yy of absurdity, it seems to show that 

e is not occupied with abstract ideas, but 
using unmeaning hieroglyphics — that hav- 
ing put down the figures 9 minus 5, he adds 
through the influence of association, the 
figure 4, without any sense of an idea, con- 
crete or abstract, represented by the figures. 
The usual remedy is to tell him to try to 
think. And perhaps this means pretty 





nearly the same thing as telling him to try 
to realize what the figures stand for. But 
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it seems rather a vague way of saying it. 
It would surely be more direct and effectual 
to ask what the symbols represent, and to 
create, if possible, the habit of looking at 
them and using them as meaning something, 
whether concrete objects or abstract ideas. 

In history, something might be gained by 
making intelligent use of every memorial 
within reach. In London such memorials 
abound, and there can scarcely be a locality 
in which there is not some old castle or 
church, field or forest or river with a story. 
Every neighbourhood has some ‘‘ object of 
interest ” which can be turned to account 
for historical study. The changes pro- 
duced by the mere lapse of time furnish 
sufficient occasions for practice. ‘Tradi- 
tional celebrations ; the history of a family, 
or of some individual, of local importance ; 
the changes made within the range of living 
memory or personal experience; such sug- 
gestions as — be supplied to the fancy by 
living in an old house —all may serve as 
material to work upon. The study may 
embrace many forms, but any kind of exer- 
cise of the power of substituting invisible 
images for those presented by Sense, will 
do something in preparing for efforts on a 
larger scale. 

Many other means of training the imagin- 
ation, many advantages to be gained from 
it beyond those which I have pointed out, 
will suggest themselves to any one who will 
look closely into the subject. Practical 
teachers will judge for themselves whether 
all that is desirable, or possible, is already 
being done. It rests with them to secure 
for this great faculty due consideration in 
educational policy. 

Emity Davies. 





A Corresponvent at Turin of the Big | 
meine Zeitung publishes an interesting account 


are also plenty of potatoes, and the General has 
lately taken to the cultivation of bees with great 





of the results of the cultivation of the island of | success. The island abounds with artichokes, 
Caprera by Garibaldi and his family. He says | which are used to feed the cows. The game on 
that Caprera has been converted by Garibaldi’s| the island consists of quails, partridges, and 
labour and skill from a barren rock into the! wild goats; the General has also introduced 
richest and most beautiful of gardens. There is pheasants and wild boars. The fishing on the 
a vineyard with 14,000 vines, mostly Piedmon- | coast is very valuable. In the fields are numer- 
tese and Tuscan, though there are some magni-| ous sheep and oxen, and these are allowed to 
ficent specimens of the Malaga grape and of | wander all over the island, with the exception 
various Sicilian kinds. He has successfully | of six Cremona cows, which supply the house 
planted lemon trees, orange trees, cypresses,| with milk and butter. Garibaldi also has a 


pines, almond and olive trees. Mulberries, ap- windmill, and a great number of agricultural 
ples, pears, cherries, and peaches have proved 


machines given him by an English friend. 
a failure. The Indian fig (opuntia)and the lo-| Round his house are date trees, mimosas, pista- 
cust tree, on the other hand, have produced so 


chio trees, and thick bushes of laurel and 
much fruit that the pigs are fed apon it, There | myrtle. 
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A TALE OF HALLOWE'EN. 





PART I. 


Tuer Ormathwaites had been Tories and 
Royalists for generations. They struggled 
on the Royal side, in all civil commotions, 
whatever the conditions of the contest might 
be, they being for the most part plain coun- 
try gentlemen, too much engaged in the 
management of their property, in fox-hunt- 
ing, and defending their northern home 
from the depredations of moss-troopers, to 
trouble themselves much about public 
affairs or the particularities of politics. 
Ormathwaite, of Ormathwaite, espoused the 
Royal cause for better for worse ; he asked 
no questions as to what made King and 
Parliament fall out. Parliament might be 
right, Parliament might be wrong; the 
King was the King. So he gathered his 
followers about him, mounted his horse, 
and laid his service at his Majesty’s feet ; 
and after risking his life and fortune in the 
service of the Stuart kings, was ready to 
bear contentedly the neglect and ingrati- 
tude with which those easy monarchs usu- 
ally rewarded their adherents when the 
sunshine of prosperity was bright upon 
them. 

But even in the most Conservative fami- 
lies new ideas sometimes arise and changes 
come, and in 1715, when the Jacobite cause 
was beginning to show head, and the 
smouldering fires of rebellion were just 
ready to burst into flame, Mr. Calvert 
Ormathwaite sat in the House of Commons 
among the Conservative Whigs, and voted 
consistently on the side of the Government. 
And well for him that it was so. In the 
autumn of that year, when rumours came 
of the sudden appearance of the Pretender 
in Scotland, and the Jacobite gentlemen of 
the northern counties, headed by Mr. 
Foster and the gallant Earl of Derwent- 
water, took up arms in the Stuart cause, 
Mr. Ormathwaite was away in London. 
“During these disturbed times,” that 





worthy gentleman said, ‘‘ when the Gov- 
ernment totters to its overthrow, when the 
throne is menaced by threats abroad and 
conspiracies at home, it behoves every man 
who calls himself a Protestant or a patriot 
to bare his bosom in defence of the Protest- 
ant succession.” 

Many a brave gentleman, as we know, 
who rode out to meet the Chevalier, paid 
for his enterprise with his life, and many a 
home in Cumberland was made desolate by 
the vengeance of the Government. But 
Ormathwaite flourished in security and 
peace. Calvert Ormathwaite had married 
a lady of Whig family, an heiress, and 
some years older than himself. She died 
soon after their marriage, leaving only one 
child, a daughter, who was thenceforward 
consigned to the care of her grandmother, 
old Mrs. Ormathwaite, or ‘‘ mistress,” as 
she was usually called through the country- 
side. From this good lady and the vicar, 
to whom a portion of her education was 
confided, Olivia Ormathwaite learned all 
that a gentlewoman of that time was ex- 
pected to know, besides a thousand endear- 
ing, womanly charms, an integrity and 
reverent piety of heart, which in the year 
of grace 1715 were more likely to be found 
in a country-bred woman than among the 
young beauties who had tasted the seduc- 
tive charms of the Court and town. The 
mother of Calvert Ormathwaite was very 
far from sharing in the Whig principles of 
her son. She was as staunch a Jacobite as 
any man of her house. Many a tear did 
she shed over the defection of her son from 
the true cause of legitimacy and right, as 
she prayed for the King’s sacred majesty 
(thus she fondly termed the vagabond 
prince), then in shameful and cruel exile ; 
and when the troubles of °15 came, many a 
poor flying wretch did she shelter and help 
to escape from the horrors of Lancaster and 
Preston jail. 

The lives of the two ladies in the old 
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hall was monotonous, but not wearisome. 
They visited and tended their poor neigh- 
bours, often walking for miles across the 
breezy moors to some distant cottage. 
They sat at their needlework together in 
the sunny wainscoted room, the mistress’s 
parlour, which looked down over the wild 
valley of Wastdale, while Miss Orma- 
thwaite read aloud the Psalms for the day 
or a chapter from some edifying book. In 
the evening came, perhaps, Dr. Pettigrew 
the vicar, or Mr. Stade the curate, to play 
a game at backgammon and discuss the 
affairs of the valley, or the latest news from 
London. Occasionally, too, there were 
visits to be paid among the neighbouring 
gentry. The Scropes of Bassenthwaite, 
who were relations of the Ormathwaites, 
and the Ormathwaites of Kendal, and the 
Ashburnhams. Then there were the some- 
what more formal visits to Ascham Place, 
the seat of Lord Ascham, who, as every one 
knows, took an active, though secret part, 
in the rising of °15, but with happy dexter- 
ity evaded the consequences, saving his 
neck at the price of his honour, and falling 
afterwards into the foremost ranks of the 
Hanoverian party. The heavy bottle-green 
carriage was brought out on the occasion 
of these visits, and pursued its way, lum- 
bering down the steep and rough mountain 
roads, almost hiding in its depths the two 
ladies, who, when the worst lurches came, 
thanked heaven that these expeditions had 
not to be made often, and that the usual 
journeys up and down the valley and to 
church could be made on foot or horseback. 

Two of the most remarkable events in 
the life of Olivia Ormathwaite were the 
visits of her great-aunt, Madame la Baronne 
de la Condillac, who, with her son, a boy 
ef fifteen, came to visit Ormathwaite when 
Olivia was still a child, and again in the 
year 1713, when Olivia had just reached 
er eighteenth year. Olivia remembered 
the first visit of her French cousin, their 
games and rambles together. One memo- 
rable day there was on which he and his 
friend, Harry Ashburnham, the son of a 
neighbouring squire, had taken her high up 
on the moors to see the partridge nests ; 
and when, sitting perched on a rocky throne 
among the heather, she had watched the 
two boys as they held a mock fight below. 
Memorable too was the return in the even- 
ing, as they forded the stream, she seated 
on the shoulders of the boys, like Flora 
borne by Zephyrs. She remembered the 
mixed delight and terror in which she sat 
of an evening hearing Robert recount his 
adventures of the day to his mother; how 
he and Harry had climbed the church tower 
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for birds’ eggs, and swam the lake, carrying 
their caps full of eggs in their mouths. 

The second visit of the young French- 
man, when Olivia was grown to womanhood, 
was not wanting in events of momentous in- 
terest, though the egg-hunting enterprises 
were over. His old companion, on 
Ashburnham, was then at Oxford, but Rob- 
ert scarcely seemed to miss his presence. 
He was quite content to loiter away his time 
in the wainscoted room now, or, as Olivia 
sat at her work in the high garden, to lie 
at the feet of his beautiful kinswoman, 
where, it is easy to suppose, the impetuous 
Frenchman had already Jaid his heart. Olivia 
shared in the political opinions of her cousin, 
and possibly on enthusiasm in the Jacobite 
cause had done something to seal his devo- 
tion to it. Olivia’s ardour, on the contrary, 
unlike that usually attributed to women’s 
political views, was much less guided by 
personal motives, nay, indeed, seemed to 
spring from what some people are fond of 
calling political ‘* conviction.” While she 
was singing her Jacobite songs with Robert, 
and making him white knots of ribbon to pin 
to his lace ruffle, her heart was innocent of 
any emotion but that of a sisterly sympathy 
with one who was united with her in the 
‘*Great Cause ;” while the brave captain 
was fondly taking the colour of his thoughts 
from her smiles, she was inspired alone by 
a lofty impersonal enthusiasm very imposing 
to behold. 

Indeed, when one is obliged to review her 
subsequent history, one must regret that 
such exceptional zeal, such purity of un- 
mixed political feeling as distinguished this 
sweet lady, should have been doomed toa 
lapse of such entire inconsistency as her 
conduct afterwards shows. But of this the 
reader will hear later. 

The education of Robert Gresham de la 
Condillac had scarcely risen to the moderate 
standard required by a gentleman of that 
period, but he had a grace and gallantry of 
bearing, a brave and honourable heart, that 
made many overlook his very slender scho- 
lastic attainments. Among the family an- 
nals, from which the particulars of this little 
history are mainly drawn, only one letter of 
this young gentleman’s writing is to be 
found. The document may have been pre- 
served more as a curiosity in the way of 
spelling than anything else. Unimaginable 
ways of rendering both French and English 
words,— for he wrote in both languages with 
equal obscurity,— are herein found. It was 
doubtless his mother to whom he owed much 
of the spirit and grace which distinguished 
him. She was a woman of imperious tem- 
per, a warm heart, and most vivacious spir- 
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it. She had been a beauty in her youth, 
and had married the scapegrace, Baron de 
la Condillac, against the wishes of her 
friends who, naturally, regarded with dis- 
favour the suit of a man who, besides being 
a scapegrace, was a widower, with a son to 
inherit his titles and estates. 

Mrs. Ormathwaite had been the good an- 
gel to her beautiful sister all her life. She 
was, perhaps, the only person who had ever 
lived a whole week with Madame la Bar- 
onne without quarrelling with her, and to 
the last day of her life Madame de la Con- 
dillac deferred to her sister's judgment, and 
was more restrained by a look ora word of 
disapproval from her than by the united op- 
— and adjurations of the rest of man- 

sind. ‘* My sister, Ann,” Madame de la 
Condillac used to say, ‘‘ has led the stupid- 
ist humdrum life, shut up among the moun- 
tains, and knows nothing of the world, but 
she has the manners of a princess and the 
mind of an angel!” 

The married life of Madame de la Con- 
dillac had not been, as may be supposed, a 
happy one. The Baron had embittered her 


days by his gamblings, and other villanies ; 
and when, at his death, his estate passed to 
his son by a former marriage, Madame de 
la Condillac shook off from her feet the dust 


of the gloomy old Chateau de: Condillac, 
and removed to Paris with her son, then a 
boy of twelve years old. Here she gathered 
about her a choice company of English, 
French, Irish, and Italians, who professed 
allegiance to the cause of King James ; and 
her little drawing-room in the Rue Saint 
Jean was one of the principal rendezvous 
of the Jacobites in Paris. Hither came 
Mr. St. John, hiding under a cynical gaiety 
‘*the smart of the bill of attainder that 
tingled in his veins.” Here were collected 
the nameless and the noteworthy, men of 
the loftiest honour and scamps of all na- 
tions, who professed devotion to the House 
of Stuart. They sipped coffee, and whis- 
pered state secrets behind ladies’ fans ; they 
flirted, and plotted, and quarrelled, and be- 
trayed the secrets on one Tuesday night that 
they had sworn to keep the Tuesday before. 

At nineteen young Robert received a 
commission in the French army, fought with 
distinction under General Marsen, and soon 
obtained his captaincy. He threw himself 
with enthusiasm into the Jacobite cause, 
and received heaven knows what sort of 
promissory commission in the prospective 
army of the Chevalier then living at St. 
Germains. Prudence was not numbered 
among the qualities of Captain Robert ; 
and if ever there was an enterprise on foot 
in which the odds were at the risk of your 
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neck, and nothing to win, he was sure to 
take part init. He was not very clever, 
and certainly had a fatal disposition to do 
the worst for himself generally; but there 
are times when Captain Robert assumes the 
place of a hero in the eyes of his descend- 
ant, who here narrates his modest history. 
As he pulls up his trooper’s boots, claps his 
cap on his head, and springs to the saddle 
to ride from London to Dover, carrying de- 
spatches which would hang him a hundred 
times if found upon him; when I see him 
putting his hand into a thousand foolish 
quarrels, but always to bring his broad 
chest and gallant arm between the weak 
and the strong; poor Captain Robert, with 
his one ill-spelt letter, his blundering gener- 
osity, his fierce, tender heart, seems more 
deserving of praise than many a wiser man. 

In the year 1713 Robert Gresham paid, 
as we have seen, a visit to Ormathwaite, 
and passed those sunny autumn days pleas- 
antly enough, strolling over the moors with 
his gun, or narrating his adventures to the 
two ladies, as they sat over their work, or 
sitting by Olivia at her spinet, — for he had 
a fine voice, of the kind called baritone, I 
believe, —singing his French songs of war 
and love, and the Jacobite ditties of which 
I have spoken. 

Whether during the two following years 
he again visited Ormathwaite, is not re- 
corded. It is probable that at this time he 
was again engaged in the Jacobite plots 
which were then brewing in England, and 
if such a visit were made it was doubtless 
a secret one. 

It was fortunate for Captain Robert that, 
just before the ill-starred raising of the 
Chevalier’s standard in 1715, he was 
wounded in a duel in which he had foolishly 
entangled himself, and was laid up in lodg- 
ings in London. It was at this time that 
Henry Ashburnham fell in with Gresham, 
and renewed the acquaintance formed as 
boys during the first visit of Madame de la 
Condillac and her son to Ormathwaite. 
Chance threw them together in a London 
coffeehouse, on the occasion of that same 
quarrel which resulted in the duel in which 
Gresham was wounded. Mr. Ashburnham 
recognised his old friend, and behaved with 
great spirit and kindness in the affair. 
Gresham was poor, alone, and almost 
friendless in London. Ashburnham, though 
a staunch Whig himself, was fascinated 
afresh by the odd French-Englishman, and 
served him as a true friend. Indeed, he 
seemed never weary of sitting at the bed- 
side of the \ick man, whose gay temper 

not English, and hearing 


him recount his atventures, as he lay puf- 
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fing his pipe, and shouting and gesticulating 
with what he termed his ‘‘ sane” arm. 
Ashburnham, who, though younger than 
Gresham, was of a somewhat sedate and 
dignified bearing, gave much advice to his 
gay companion, which, however, was little 
heeded. 

‘* Waste not thy breath upon me, it is 

earls to the swine, mon ami,” Captain 
Robert exclaimed once, after Ashburnham 
had been indulging in some of his usual wise 
observations on the political questions of 
the day. ‘‘ You area man of discretion; 
you have principles to your politics: I have 
none. Your head is sound, cool; you ex- 
amine, you weigh,—I never. You would 
renounce your mistress to-morrow were she 
a Jacobite!” 

Ashburnham stuffed some tobacco into 
his pipe-bowl, and smiled, perhaps a little 
uneasily. 

**And you?” said he, ‘‘if you had the 


misfortune to give your heart to a lady of 


my opinions, what would you do?” 

‘**Ma foi! there would rest to me noth- 
ing but to conjure her to renounce them; 
and if in vain, — well, —to shoot myself in 
the head, voila tout! ” 

‘* A happy solution,” said Ashburnham. 
‘**You would probably be long in argument 
before proceeding to such extremes, how- 
ever.” 

Gresham shook his head. ‘‘ It would be 
in vain. I have not the patience to con- 
vert. I run always before my head. I 
know not whether it be angel or devil that 
leads, but I go. As my blood flows, so I 
go. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. I know 
that much Latin at least. Vive le roi!” 

‘** Hush! be quiet, Gresham, or you will 
bring the people of the house here to see 
what is the matter.” 

**Maudits! What care I for them! 
Listen, my friend,” he cried with sudden 
vehemence, raising himself with a start 
from the pillow. ‘‘DidI not hear them 
laughing and dancing below the very day 
those poor wretches were carried to Tyburn 
on the tumbrils, while I lay cursing and 
groaning here.” 

**T know, Iknow,” said Ashburnham, 
**it was all very bad; but lie down, 
Gresham, and be reasonable, it is no use 
raking up the past.” 

Gresham sank back on his pillows, and 
puffed away in silence. 

‘*[ wish,” said Ashburnham, after a 
pause, during which he had taken a turn 
through the room, ‘I wish, Gresham, you 
were married, in good earnest, and had a 
wife to keep you safe at home, and mend 
your clothes, and make you respectable. 
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You would soon give up all this. 
you ever think of this P ” ‘ 

Captain Robert lay still, and gazed up- 
ward to the ceiling. He shook his head, 
the colour rose to his sallow face. ‘* I have 
had my fool’s dream, like any other man 
who has reached my age, I suppose,” 
said he. 

Ashburnham shrugged his shoulders. 
**You have thrown away your heart on 
some Frenchwoman,” said he, with the in- 
sular scorn of his nation. 

‘*Thrown away!” cried the impetuous 
Captain, ‘‘ you say thrown away? She is 
of my own blood —the best, the dearest, 
the sweetest! Good saints! I could have 
kissed her slipper, and blessed her for a 
look!” 

‘* She threw your heart away, then, which 
is the same thing!” replied his friend ? 

**No,” said Gresham, shaking his head. 
‘**T never told her how I adored her — but 
I once wrote her a letter to say ‘ Good- 
bye,’ when I went away, and” —— 

** Well,” said Ashburnham, *“ did you get 
no answer ? ” 

**She sent me a spelling-book,” said 
Captain Robert, with a groan, turning his 
face to the pillow. ‘‘I had spelt those 
cursed words wrong. She knew not that 
I was dying for a word of hope, of consola- 
tion, and she meant no harm. She puta 
white rose inside the book, and told me to 
wear the one and use the other. It was 
the only keepsake she ever gave me.” 

Ashburnham was again silent. He was 
meditating on the story which the few 
words of his friend revealed; pondering on 
the fidelity with which that badge of love 
and the Stuart cause had been worn by the 
brave captain. He was thinking of the 
tenderness and loyalty of this simple heart. 
And yet the woman had not cared for him, 
it seemed. Women never discern any- 
thing in a man below the surface, mused 
the youthful sage. She must have been of 
his own way of thinking, or she would not 
have given him the white rose; and yet 
this might have been read as a sign of fa- 
vour more than a political badge, and 
Robert, perhaps, was only too modest to 
interpret it aright. Poor Gresham! it was 
one of his mistakes; but a mistake that 
might be retrieved. Who was the lady? 
Ashburnham wondered, — a Jacobite of his 
blood, he had said. Ashburnham suddenly 
sprang to his feet, and walked rapidly to 
and fro through the room; some startling 
idea had evidently interrupted his cogita- 
tions at this point. Gresham’s pale face 
had resumed its wonted expression, as he 
lay watching the fine spiral line of smoke 


Did 
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that rose above his head, and he was some- 
what startled when, after a silence of some 
minutes- Ashburnham suddenly came to 
stand by the bedside; —‘* You and I, 
Gresham, have been brought together by 
strange chances,” said he, — ‘* God grant 
we may never cross each other’s paths ! ” 

He paced once or twice through the 
room, and then paused once more, looking 
down on Gresham with a somewhat solemn 
visage. He appeared to be on the point 
of saying something of a serious nature, 
but the Captain, evidently fearing that he 
was about to receive some further good ad- 
vice, exclaimed with a burst of laughter, 
** Bravo, mon ami! I see thou art about to 
make me a speech on my follies. Ah, thou 
shalt yet be in Parliament. and thy Whigs 
shall rejoice over thee; but I, I compre- 
hend not speeches. Allons, donc! Bring 
hither the cards, and deal. Thou art the 
truest of friends, the best of Whigs, and I, 
the most contented of poor devils! Vive 
le Ah, I will not forget the villaine 
Hanoverienne en bas. Vive le jeu! Vive 
l’amitie!” 

No one, after hearing the foregoing con- 
versation, will be surprised to earn that 
neither good advice nor experience of past 
failure was enough to deter Captain Robert 
from getting entangled again in Jacobite 
plots, and that when he rose from his sick- 
bed it was only to join in one more desper- 
ate attempt to overthrow the Government. 
His freedom from complicity in the rising 
of the year before gave him immunity from 
suspicion, and he was once more employed 
in a secret commission in the Jacobite in- 
terest. 

The Gyllenberg plot, which had for its 
object nothing less than the interference of 
Sweden in behalf of the Pretender, was in 
the autumn of 1716 ripening slowly day by 
day. Charles XII. had entered warmly 
into the scheme, and the Jacobites tri- 
umphed in having released their cause from 
the the odium of a Catholic and French al- 
liance, and in having enlisted in their fa- 
vour the support of a Protestant power, and 
the sympathy of the most brilliant and war- 
like prince of his time. 

The Jacobite schemers were alert and 
busy ; the very day was fixed for the de- 
scent of a Swedish squadron on the coast 
of Scotland, when suddenly, in the begin- 
ning of October, the bubble burst, the se- 
cret correspondence between Gyllenberg 
and Gortz was discovered, and the whole 
plot laid bare. 

Among those most seriously implicated 
was Captain Robert Gresham. One pleas- 
ant October evening, but two days after 
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the Government had made that fortunate 
seizure of papers, but before the fact of the 
discovery had been made known, Captain 
Robert was trotting briskly over the downs 
between London and Dover. He had 
cleared a low hedge and was riding gaily 
along, when he perceived that two horse- 
men were close behind him. Robert 
wheeled round quickly and faced them 
with a momentary thought of highwaymen. 
Captain Gresham was considerably out at 
elbows at the time, and had little of value 
about him, unless you reckon a pair of long 
silver-mounted spanish pistols and a pock- 
et-book containing certain letters tightly 
buttoned under his threadbare coat. The 
gentlemen were not highwaymen, however, 
but officers of his Majesty’s twenty-third 
regiment of cavalry, then stationed at Deal. 
One of them rode alongside of Robert, and 
bade him stand in the King’s name. This 
was a crisis to bring out the discretion that 
lay dormant in Captain Robert’s nature, in- 
deed was only to be struck out in times of 
danger, — in flashes, as it were, at a white 
heat. He had one moment to decide 
whether to yield his sword, hand over his 
precious packet, and return with those gen- 
tlemen and take his chance in an examina- 
tion in London, or ‘* There’s for your 
King!” shouted Captain Robert, and the 
— of the foremost officer was struck 

igh in the air, descending like a spent 
rocket at the other side of the hedge, and 
the contents of the Captain’s pistol was 
lodged in the head of his assailant’s horse, 
which fell, rolling his rider on the sand. A 
fortunate star shone for the Captain at this 
moment; the pistol of his other antagonist 
missed fire, and that gentleman received a 
well-aimed blow from the butt end of 
Gresham’s good Spanish piece that felled 
him to the ground, scare and powerless. 
After this the Captain let no grass grow 
under his feet, you may be sure. For rea- 
sons best known to himself he turned his 
horse’s head northward, and that was the 
last heard of Captain Robert for some time. 

And now, kind and patient reader, we 
will, with your leave, transfer ourselves to 
Ormathwaite, and visit it towards evening 
of the last day of October, 1716, some weeks 
after we took leave of Captain Rubert on 
the downs. The rain had fallen during the 
morning; but now, towards sunset, the 
clouds were lifting and rolling over the 
great head of Scawfell Pike, and riits of 
yellow light gleamed to the westward. A 
soft and gusty autumn wind swept over the 
moors, purple with heather, and touched 
here and there with clumps of golden gorse. 
Never did night approach more gently, or 
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sink over a more peaceful scene. The wild 
valley of Wastdale was already almost in 
shadow, and in its bosom lay the lake, dark 
and unruffled. The front of its mountain- 
wall rose on one side, with higher peaks 
beyond Langdale Pikes, and, like distant 
beacons, catching the last signal of sunset. 
On the other side sloped the valley, dotted 
here and there with a stone farm-house, 
half hidden in sheltering trees, and looking 
almost like the grey boulders that cropped 
out among the woods and heather. 

High on the mountain-side, commanding 
the wild valley, guarded by its mountain 
wall, built of mountain-stone, till its long 
line looked as if but a natural growth of the 
soil, stood Ormathwaite. The ruddy light 
of peat fire shone through the windows of 
the great dining-hall. Maids were passing 
in and out, through an outer kitchen, bear- 
ing dishes and tankards. ‘The household 
were busy in preparations for the Hallowe’en 
supper that every year, from time immemo- 
rial, had been given by the master of Or- 
mathwaite to his tenants and neighbours. 
These Hallowe’en festivals were always 
somewhat important affairs, for, beside the 
tenantry and country folk, there usually 
gathered at these times some of the wealth- 
ler neighbours and relations of the family, 
cousins, nephews and nieces; Scropes and 
Ormathwaites, from Kendal and Bassen- 
thwaite, who came in cavalcades attended by 
their grooms and servants. Mrs. Orma- 
thwaite and her granddaughter, who had for 
some unexplained reason kept much at home 
for several weeks that autumn, had shown 
a desire to omit the usual Hallowe'en fes- 
tivities, but peremptory orders had come 
from London that the supper should be 
holden with all its usual cheer. ‘* More 
especially,” Mr. Ormathwaite said, ‘‘as to 
omit any circumstance of rejoicing would 
argue an indifference to the late great bless- 
ing vouchsafed the country in the suppres- 
sion of seditious risings, which were a feel- 
ing very far from my heart.” So the usual 
preparations had been made. For days 
past there had been nothing but baking and 
stewing, boiling and roasting, going on in 
the great kitchen; and the larder shelves 
were crowded with stores of huge meat-pies, 
great cakes, bowls of sweet butter, and jars 
of potted meats, to say nothing of a row of 
ducks and moor-fowl that hung in melan- 
choly couples, head downwards, from the 
larder-hooks. And on the night of which 
we are speaking, the guests, as they neared 
the wide doors of the kitchen, were greeted 
by the fragrant fumes of hot cider and spiced 
ale. 

The last rays of the sunset were strug- 
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gling with the light of the glowing and 
crackling fire of peat and logs that burnt on 
the gigantic hearth of the great hall. This 
hall was certainly the finest portion of Or- 
mathwaite. Itran along the whole length of 
the western wing of the building, and, 
though somewhat low, was of noble propor- 
tions. The floor was of stone. bn one 
side was a row of deeply-mullioned windows. 
The upper end of the hall was raised above 
the lower by two steps, and was further di- 
vided by the roof being supported above 
the steps by a heavy stone archway. In 
ancient and more primitive times it had 
been the custom at Ormathwaite for the 
family to dine in the upper hall, while at the 
lower a table was set for the servants and 
any poor wayfarers who asked hospitality. 
A table stood already spread in this lower 
hall. The long line of dishes and bright 
tankards gleamed in the dying sunlight, and 
from the dark oak rafters the apples were 
already hung for the sports of the evening. 
The servants passed to and fro, chattering 
merrily among themselves, and receiving 
occasionally orders from the young mistress, 
who stood at a table near one of the win- 
dows of the upper hall. The soft evening 
light lay mellow and dim on her cheek and 
busy hands; but the long, stiff folds of her 
green brocaded dress, and her fair arms, 
from which the delicate lace of her sleeves 
was pinned back, glowed in the strengthen- 
ing firelight. It was much as she stands in 
her portrait that still hangs at Orma- 
thwaite,— a somewhat stately figure, with 
dark eyes looking down upon you with a 
light sprung, perhaps, from the same blood 
that warmed the veins of her intrepid great- 
aunt the baronne,—a proud, sweet face, 
and graced, spite of stiff bodice or powdered 
hair, with the freshness and bloom of a 
mountain maid. She was busily cutting 
sweetened bread, and filling dishes that the 
maids carried away as they were ready to 
the lower table. 

‘* Thy baking is somewhat heavy, Alice,” 
said the young lady to one of the maids who 
stood near her. 

‘It’s nobbat as heavy as my heart was 
when I baked,” replied the girl. ‘* You 
canna mak’ ca-ak nor bre-ad light and 
good withoot an e-asy mind.” 

The young lady sighed. ‘‘ These are sad 
days!” she said. 

** My heart gaes against all this merry- 
macking,” said Alice. ‘* Last Hallowe’en 
was like na’a Hallowe’en iver I sa’a before, 
and this is maist as waeful.” 

“*Those girls seem merry enough, I’m 
sure, Alice. Hear how they are oaciien: iw 

‘Oh, those girls would laugh, an’ have 
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their crack,— th’ empty-headed fools !— if 
th’ house was burning about their ears. 
Look at Betty Thwaite giggling there, and 
poor Jim Gregg sae lately laid in a felon’s 

ave. It’s all the same to them whether 
it's Whig or true loyal man they have for a 
sweetheart. Eh! there they are,” she con- 
tinued, pointing with her knife tow4rds the 
lower hall, ‘‘ hanging their apples, and get- 
ting ready their tapers for lating, as if noth- 
ing had happened since last October.” 

The young lady sighed again. She seemed 
only half to listen to the words of her com- 
panion, who continued in a low but excited 
tone :— 

‘*They’re not a’ such fickle, wavering 
bodies, though. There’s that poor soul, 

‘Abigail Trench; my heart fairly aches for 
her. She goes moping about, caring for 
naught, and last year she was as gay and 
happy a young wife as you could find in th’ 
country-side ; and now there she is with her 
bairn alone in the world, her husband 
hanged, and her father in th’ plantations. I 
thought my Lord Ascham would think he'd 
got his Devil’s pay for his treachery when 
he saw her wild, woeful face yesterday ; for 
Abigail and I were standing by the well as 
he and young Mr. Ashburnham rode by.” 

‘*Mr. Ashburnham!” said Olivia, quick- 


ly. ‘*Mr. Ashburnham is in London, 
Alice.” 


‘* Nay, nay,— it were him, and no other. 
I thought it strange mysel’ that he sud ha’ 
been in th’ north, and not have been here. 
He’s mostly keen enough to show his face 


at Ormathwaite when he gets up from Lon- |. 


don,” said Alice, with a shrewd glance at 
her mistress. . 

‘‘Mr. Ashburnham has often business 
with my grandmother,” said Olivia, with 
some dignity. ; 

‘© Yes, yes,” said Alice, half to herself,— 
‘* bees do their business where there’s honey 
too.” Then she continued quickly, as if de- 
siring to say her say while she had the op- 

rtunity : —‘‘ He’s a brave, well-spoken 
gentleman, and one that will always get folk 
to gae his gait for all his quiet ways ; but his 
back wad break afore it wad bend, and he’s 
a Whig every inch of him; and I wad na’ 
trust a Whig, mistress,— I wad na’ trust a 
Whig no further nor I could see him.” 

«¢ Hush, Alice,” said Olivia; ‘‘ it matters 
not what Mr. Ashburnham’s politics are to 
thee or — or — to any of us.” 

*« You have enough troubles of your own, 
mistress,” said Alice. ‘* Deary me, it 
makes my heart melt in my body wi’ fears, 
when I think of to-night! All this coming 
and going; the strange folk all through the 
house; and the lady’s maid from London, 
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wi’ her high heels, clipping and mincing her 
words, and prying into all the closets. I 
had liked to raise my hand on her to-day, 
when I found her going along the passage 
to the east wing, and telling me she'd lost 
her way!” 

‘** Do not let the others hear thee, Alice. 
Did she seem to suspect aught ?” 

‘*] reckon not; and I scared her so she 
will not venture there again! I told her 
she’d better come down, unless she’d a mind 
to meet the ghost that walks the east wing 
passage ; that I wouldn’t be there after dusk 
for a’ the gold of London.” And Alice 
smiled grimly. 

‘** Thou hast a bold tongue, Alsie,” said 
Olivia ; ‘‘ thou wouldst not shrink, I think, 
whatever happened.” 

‘* Ye mun say I’ve bold tongue, mistress ; 
and when I mun tell a lie, I'd as lief tell it 
boldly as tenderly ; but I can tell you, mis- 
tress, it’s maist show, for often when I’m 
bragging it afore them here, my heart feels 
like a dish o’ your jellies, all shaking and 
quaking. I shall na’ have a minute’s peace 
o’ mind till all this suppering is over, and 
the strange folk gone.” 

‘* Hast thou heard anything fresh to cause 
us fear?” said Olivia eagerly, reading a 
meaning in the woman’s manner she could 
scarcely gather from her words. 

Alice drew a step nearer, and said in a 
low voice, ** I'd fain save you the trouble 
and the rack of care it will give you, but it’s 
better m’happen that you knowed to-night.” 

‘* Speak out! speak out, Alice! ” 

** Michael told me when he came back 
from Kendal how last night he saw three 
militiamen riding along with an officer that 
they seemed to be attending. They stopped 
at th’ inn just outside o’ Strammon Gate, 
where Michael was watering his horse. The 
men were very busy talking. Hearing th’ 
word ‘ Ormathwaite,’ Michael pricked his 
ears, and drew nearer. Just then a fine 
young gentleman on horseback comes up 
and joins them with ‘a good evening, my 
meh,’ and falls into talk with them, seeming 
to give them some ordegs, for they soon rode 
off together, he leading the way.” 

‘* Did Michael say who the officer was ?” 
said Olivia, whose face had grown pale dur- 
ing the recital. 

** You mind the soft-spoken Southern man 
that was speering about here last year wi’ 
the militiamen ? ” 

‘**Oh, Alice, the spy from London! ” 

Alice nodded her head. ‘‘ Yes, from 
what Michael said, ‘twas surely he.” 

Olivia dropped the knife she was holding.. 
‘** We are undone !” she said in a smothered 
voice. ‘* Oh, my poor cousin!” After a 
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moment she asked, ‘‘ Who was the gentle- 
man who joined them ?” 

** Ay, that I canna say. Michael know’d 
him, or know’d summut about him, but he 
wouldn’t name him, though I fleyt him sore- 
ly. He said it were a grevious accusation 
to bring against any man, and he would na’ 
name a name till he knew more. Michael’s 
so mighty fanciful and religious, I’ve no pa- 
tience wi’ his whimsies sometimes ! ” 

Olivia stood for a moment considering 
what she had just heard. ‘* Alice,” she said, 
** we must send these tidings to the East 
Chamber as soon as possible. I can scarcely 
steal away to-night without being missed. 
Thou wilt carry up the food to-night ?” 

Alice nodded her head. ‘* Tse warrant 
you the poor gentleman shall not go with- 
out his supper on Hallowe’en. I'll carry it 
up in my apron, and cover it wi’ a bundle 
of dried herbs, just as if 1 were going to 
hang them i’ one of th’ garrets.” 

‘* Tell him, then, what thou hast told me, 
and say that I will see Michael this even- 
ing, and hear if there be any fresh danger 
on foot; and that I will find means of send- 
ing word to him to-night, when the house is 
quiet, or sooner if it be needful. Tell him 


the house is all astir; and bid him, of all 
things, to lie quiet, and show no light in 


the windows.” 

Olivia had scarcely said these words when 
the door opened and a young lady entered, 
powdered and arrayed in full evening 
costume, followed by a young gentleman 
almost as magnificent as herself. This was 
Miss Katherine Ormathwaite, who had just 
returned from London, and her cousin, John 
Scrope. 

‘* Here she is!” cried the young lady, 
running towards Olivia, ‘* here she is! she 
has dunned an apron, the pretty housewife 
that she is! Listen to me, Cinderella; 
whip off your apron, ma chére, and maké 
ihaste to the drawing-room and receive some 
fresh guests! ” 

‘** You had best keep there yourself, dear 
cousin,” said Olivia, ‘* your dress is might- 
ily out of place in my kitchen.” 

“Tis pretty, n’est-ce pas?” said the 
eg lady, spreading the shining folds of 

er dress and sweeping round with the flow- 
ing curve of a figure in a minuet. ‘In 
London it was pronounced irresistible, and 
though I only wore it once, ‘tis faded, I 
fear, already. What was that you were 
saying, Sir?” continued she, looking over 
her shoulder upon the long train, and then 
turning to Mr. Scrope. 

‘IT say nothing in the universe can be 
fresher, completer, or sweeter,” replied he, 
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looking at the young lady with glowing 


eyes. 

‘*Pshaw! that is because you know noth- 
ing about it, Cousin Jock, you have never 
been to London. Heigho! I wish you 
could see my white silk taffeta, Olivia, with 
the purple fringes to match the amethysts 
my aut gave me on my birthday. Oh, ’tis 
a sweet thing!” said the gay young lady, 
continuing to sail round and round her tall 
cousin, making a profound curtsey to the 
somewhat bewildered young man with each 
saucy speech. ‘‘ His Excellency General 
von Schmeichelmiitze made me a mighty 

retty compliment the night I wore it at 
dy Betty Bellamy’s. Mr. Hamilton 
prayed me to join them at cards, ‘ unless,’ 
saith he, ‘you fear the general, madame, 
who is a Cesar in piquet as he is in the 
field.” His Excellency makes me a bow, 
and says, ‘ Such charms are more powerful 
than the arms of Rome. I come, I see, I 
am vanquished!’ Only he said it in Latin, 
and my father whispered me the meaning, 
and I made a curtsey,—so. Do you un- 
derstand Latin, Cousin Jock? ‘Tis a 
mighty useful tongue, they say.” 

‘**T can conjugate one verb, which will 
make as pretty a compliment as the baron’s, 
and perhaps be more true,” said Mr. Scrope. 
** Amo, Am” 

‘* Oh, "tis a motto from a school-book! 
For shame, sir, to mock me!” she cried, 
tossing up her head. 

**My dear Kate, you are too hasty; 
let me explain,” 

‘** My dear Jock, you are too slow; I will 
do no such thing. Come, Olivia, let us go, 
or you will be too late for your new guests. 
Indeed, I had nearly forgotten them my- 
self.” 

‘* Who are they, dear Kate?” said Oli- 
via. ‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* Lydia and I were standing in the gal- 
lery window, and saw three gentlemen rid- 
ing at the farther side of the lake. We 
could see them plainly. They will be here 
anon, for they fad but to ride round the 
head of the water. Would you like to 
know who they are? Nay, you shall guess.” 
She stole behind Olivia and clapped her 
hands suddenly over her eyes, singing, 
‘* Here’s a thing, and a very fine thing, and 
what will you do with this fine thing? 
Number one, my Lord Ascham.” 

‘* He honours this poor house too much,” 
said Olivia, still blindfolded. 

‘* Next comes,” continued Katherine, 
‘booted and spurred, Colonel Hampden.” 

‘** My uncle!” cried Olivia, ‘‘ he is very 
welcome.” 
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‘¢ The third, lag ing behind, stiff and 
straight in the sa ‘le. and looking more 
Whiggish than ever, Mr. Ashburnham. 
What comes he to Westmoreland for when 
all his kin suppose him in London, eh? ” 

‘*Oh, cease this folly, dear Kate, you 
hurt me!” said Olivia, pulling down her 
cousin’s hands. 

‘*Oh, la farouche!” cried the young 
lady, bursting into a peal of laughter. 
‘* And you are pale instead of red, my dear. 
Come now, Cousin Jock, let us go to the 
drawing-room. Qh, ciel! I would not live 
in the country and wear an apron and be so 
cross for all the world.” 

Olivia raised her head as the door closed, 
and her countenance wore anything but a 
tranquil or happy look. ‘‘ Bring hither the 
pies and set them there ,” said she to one 
of the maids, ‘‘and, Betty, see to the jugs 
for the ale; and if any of my lord’s people 
come with him they are to be served with 
the rest.” 

Alice had been looking through one of 
the long windows while Kate Ormathwaite 
and Mr. Scrope were talking with her young 
mistress. Nowshe turned and said, ‘*‘ The 
gentlemen have come. My lord has gone 


up to the hall-door and alighted, and the 
groom is bringing his horse to the stables ; 


but the Colonel and Mr. Ashburnham are 
walking up together this way. They canna, 
for sure, mean to enter by the kitchen 
place!” 

She had scarcely spoken when the two 
gentlemen appeared in the doorway of the 
lower hall. Olivia laid down the knife she 
held and her arms dropped to her side; 
but she stood erect and still in her apron 
and turned-up sleeves, awaiting their ap- 
proach. Colonel Hampden advanced first 
to meet his niece. ~ 

‘* My dear Olivia,” he cried, saluting her 
gallantly, ‘‘ I did not look for the pleasure 
of seeing you here. Upon my word, your 
housewife’s gear is hugely becoming! I 
heard there was feasting going on, and 
came in to beg a draught of cider after our 
long ride. Mr. Ashburnham, whom we fell 
in with on the road, is here also you see, 
and I promised him a welcome.” 

‘¢Those who are with you, Uncle, are 
always welcome,” said Olivia. 

Mr. Ashburnham bowed so low that his 
hat brushed the stone floor, and the young 
lady responded by a curtsey as profound 
and ceremonious; but as they both looked 
up, it was observable that while the young 
man had become somewhat pale, Miss Or- 
mathwaite’s pallor had given place to an ex- 
traordinarily becoming blush. 

‘*T am glad I have fetched Ashburnham 
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with me,” said the Colonel, laughing; ‘‘ he 
will be quite at home here. He is a Lon- 
don beau, and has learned Heaven knows 
what new graces, minuets, and follies dur- 
ing his stay in town.” 

‘* I protest, ——” said Mr. Ashburnham 
hastily. 

“The London beauties have smiled on 
him, says Mistress Rumour,” continued the 
Colonel without heeding the interruption ; 
‘* indeed, I hear they have a new style of 
oe in the barbers’ windows, called ‘ the 

shburnham queue.’ Ha, ha, ha! And 
~~ he has torn himself away, for some un- 

nown reason, and come to Westmoreland, 
to the astonishment of his own friends. 
Make him confess his mission, Olivia.” 

‘I trust it is no evil tidings that have 
brought Mr. Ashburnham to the north,” 
said Olivia. 

**Not at all,” said Colonel Hampden, 
** not at all. His own mother did not look for 
him. It is some weighty business, be sure 
of that. He was mighty grave ‘and moody 
as we rode along. You would have sup- 
posed my lord and I were the young bucks 
and he the gray-haired sobersides. Ha, 
ha, ha! Upon my honour, Ashburnham, I 
thought you'd got a fit of the toothache, I 
swear I did!” 

The Colonel took the flagon that Olivia 
had just filled with the smoking ale. ‘I 
drink to the Rose of Ormathwaite!” he 
said gallantly. ‘* Come, Ashburnham, have 
you no compliment? What was your last 
couplet for your fair friends in town ?”’ 

‘*I do not get such couplets by heart,” 
said Mr. Ashburnham. ‘I know not how 
to pledge Miss Ormathwaite, unless it be 
my service, but in that I pledge all.” And 
he bowed low, and raised the glass to 
his lips. 

Olivia blushed and turned to leave the 
room. 

** Ah, I see you must wait till he gets to 
the drawing-room to hear his pretty 
speeches,” said the Colonel, laughing. ‘I 
assure you he makes toasts quite a la mode 
sometimes. How has a country gentleman 
mastered so much style so fast, eh, Liv- 
Vv Pp” 

‘*Mr. Ashburnham is a courtier now, I 
believe,” replied the young lady, casting a 
momentary glance upon that gentleman as 
she swept past him through the doorway. 
There was something of bitterness pointing 
both words and look. 

As soon as they entered the drawing- 
room, Miss Ormathwaite joined a group of 
the guests in the deep embrasure of a win- 
dow, and scarce vouchsafed the unlucky 
Mr. Ashburnham a glance. The Colonel 
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took his seat at the elbow of old Mrs. Or- 
mathwaite’s chair and spake in softened 
tones, subdued, as who was not, by that 
gentle and loving presence. The rest of 
the company drank coffee and played cards, 
or listened to the harpsichord. The young 
hostess, moved about the room with a face 
pee too pale and cold to be inspiring to 
1er guests, for without doubt there was a 
shadow over the whole party. Katherine 
Ormathwaite, who had grown tired of Lord 
Ascham’s stories, beckoned Mr. Ashburn- 
ham to her side, as he stood silent and 
moody by the fireplace, and then -whis- 
pered and rattled away a whole ocean of 
town gossip. Mr. Ashburnham bent his 
head to listen with a very good grace, but 
the gloom of his visage might have led one 
to suppose his mind was occupied with 
more serious and troublesome thoughts than 
could possibly have been suggested by the 
gay and vivacious Kate. 

As for the rest, the clicking of the cards 
on the table and the jingling of the spinet 
almost took the place of conversation. At 
last Colonel Hampden, throwing down his 
cards, and pushing the winnings to Mrs. 
Scrope, said, ‘‘I am beaten, my dear 
madam, and I must defer my revenge, for 
here is Mrs. Ormathwaite, and I know she 


is anxious that her guests in the hall below 
should not be neglected.” 

“‘IT have been waiting with impatience 
for the close of your game, my dear 
Colonel,” said Mrs. Ormathwaite; then 
turning to Lord Ascham, *‘ my lord, will 
you give me your arm? ” 

‘*] protest I am thankful for the change,” 
whispered Katherine to her cousin, John 
Scrope, as the company rose to leave 
the room. ‘* For goodness’ sake, Cousin 
Jock, take me away from thisman. I have 
talked for the last hour just to keep from 
yawning.” 

‘*I thought you seemed quite wide 
awake,” replied Mr. Scrope with some 
dignity. 

‘*For shame, sir, to speak so? I sup- 
pose if I had said Mr. Ashburnham was 
witty and charming, you’d have flown into a 

assion; and when I tell you the truth that 

e is dull and tiresome, and that I talked to 
keep myself awake, you make a long face 
and begin to scold. *Tis not possible to 
please you!” 

‘* But, dear Kate, listen to reason for 
one moment.” 

As, however, listening to reason is never 
very pleasant, we will leave our pair, and 





follow the others to the hall. 








J. G. WHITTIER ON HUMBOLDT. 
Amessury, 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
To R. C. Waterston, Jeffries Wyman, WN. B. 

Shurtleff, §c., Committee : 

Gentlemen —I fear I shall not be able to be 
present at the centennial celebration of the 
birth of Alexander von Humboldt, to which you 
invite me, but I cannot let the occasion pass 
without expressing my entire sympathy with 
the object of the society which you represent. 
There is little danger of overestimating the 
worth of such a man as Humboldt, whose repu- 
tation, outgrowing the limits of nationality and 
breaking down distinction of race and language, 
has become universally acclimated, the common 

roperty of Science, Civilization and Human 
rogess. 

What most impresses me, in contemplating 
his life and character, is their symmetry and 
rounded completeness, He was not exception- 
ally great in one direction only ; wherever you 
touched him you felt the firm muscle of his in- 
tellectual strength. He saw all sides with cos- 
mical appreciation. His mind like the wheels 
of Ezekiel’s vision was ‘‘ full of eyes round 
about.’’ He had a broad, generous, nature, and 
neither Art, nor Science, nor Philosophy, could 


| foundest of all students of the laws of the uni- 





overlay and smother his humanity. The pro- 








verse, he was never indifferent to the welfare of 
his fellow-men. He hated all slavery, mental, 
spiritual, physical. He was only intolerant of 
intolerance. His generous and hearty interest 
in the cause of freedom in the United States can 
never be forgotten by those of us who, in dark 
and evil days, were cheered by his approval and 
sympathy. 

Doubtless it is not well to set up human idols. 
But while judging severely of wasted and dis- 
honored lives, it surely becomes us to cherish 
gratefully and reverently those marked by no- 
ble aims and honorable achievement. 

Honor, then, to the great German, and let a 
common admiration of the flower and consum- 
mation of Teutonic genius and culture serve to 
unite in closer brotherheod his countrymen and 
ours. 

Very truly your friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 


Tue British Association will meet next year 
at Liverpool, under the Presidency of Prof. 
Huxley. Speculation is already busy as to the 
subjects likely to be introduced in the Inaugu- 
ral Address, 














RELIGIOUS POEFPRY AND SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CRITICISM.* 


Ir is not so surprising as it might seem at 
the first blush, that a period of doubt, tran- 
sition, and sifting of evidences, such as our 
own undoubtedly is, should prove fruitful 
in religious poetry. We cannot appeal 
back from reasoned or dogmatic forms to 
genuine human instincts and aspirations, in 
order to the revivifying of these forms, with- 
out poetry becoming virtually the most con- 
servative of influences. Its business is to 
restore and re-beautify by fresh infusions of 
spirit. Through the ready seizing of beau- 
tiful analogies it relates the distant and di- 
verse by subtlest links of association and 
emotion. Probably the most poetic races 
are the most conservative, alike of posses- 
sions and of habits. The Celt, whose lively 
imagination and retentive memory enable 
him to see in his little bit of bog-land a 
spiritualized record of his family history 
for long generations, is far more tenacious 
of his rights in it than the Saxon, who is 
held less keenly by subtle and intangible 
ties. The deepest conservatism we hold, 
therefore, is grounded on faith in the un- 
seen; and poetry, as setting forth the in- 
visible bonds that bind, not only the differ- 
ent, but the far separated in time, is a 
minister of true conservatism. For what- 
ever pertains to essential humanity in its 
strivings and its wants, its longings, its 
losses, and fts joys, poetry seeks to record ; 
and in recording this it effectively indicates, 
though not dogmatically, the curve on 
which lies the world’s true path of advance- 
ment. All genuine reformation is a fresh 
return upon the common or catholic which 
had been forgotten or prostituted, and 

tic impulse, in one form or other, must 
ave in the first instance operated power- 
fully, whatever practical form it may finally 


take. 

And what holds true of poetry generally 
in this respect is especially true of religious 
poetry. The sorrows and joys of the reli- 
gious life are of such a sweet, secret, and 
secluded character that only poetry may 
presume to give them an abiding voice. 
And every spirit truly exercised in the de- 
voutest experiences is ever skirting a coun- 
try whose borders break freely into the land 
of song. There are no high walls or broad 
ditches separating the two; swift feet go 


*1. Carminia Crucis. By Dora GREENWELL. 
London. Bell and Daldy. 
Ministry of Song. By Fanny RIDLEY 


HaverGcat. The Christian Book Society. 


8. Hymns and Meditations. By A. L. W. Tenth 
Edition. London. Strahan and 
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from one to the other unawares. But for 
guidance on the way, and that travellers 
may not separate from each other and lose 
the path, there must be symbols — outward 
dogmatic forms or representations — which 
the intellect has had its share in shaping 
and setting up. There is a constant ten- 
dency in human nature to value these for 
themselves alone, and not on account of 
that to which they point; and poetry, as 
dealing with the human and the permanent 
— that which is embraced within the sky- 
like carcle of feeling and emotion — is at 
once the great reforming and the great con- 
servative force, by keeping these en rapport 
with the unseen realities through suggest- 
ed trains of hallowed association. When, 
therefore, a critical spirit comes, as in our 
own day, and all the old dogmatic forms 
are threatened with assault, what can the 
intuitively religious spirit, strong in the 
might of its serene purity and joy, do to 
protect its dearest experiences, but seek to 
charge with new life and interest the sym- 
bolism so intimately associated with all its 
‘* rare delights ?” So there naturally arises 
a self-conscious and reactionary school of 
religious poetry, which will inevitably be 
productive, and will probably run on two 
extreme tendencies. LEither it will seek 
refuge in the asceticism by which the indi- 
vidual singer can escape from the insur- 
gence of doubt and scepticism (and it is 
inevitable from his solitude that he will 
often tend to select the most insubstantial 
or arbitrary points in the symbols), or else 
it will aim at taking direct possession of 
the enemy’s stronghold, and choose its 
themes from the very storehouse of scepti- 
cism itself, forcing them to give testimony 
against themselves. Miss Dora Greenwell’s 
a is a specimen of the first; and Mr. 

ennyson’s ‘* In Memoriam ” is, to a large 
extent, representative of the second. The 
one seeks, by self-seclusion, to become 
superior to the distractions of science, which 
are the justifying ground of scepticism; 
the other seeks, by poetizing science, to 
discover in the ae parts a deeper unity 
than the scientific man, by a scrutiny of 
each, can find, and to set that up as a kind 
of counterpole to the unity that lies behind 
the re-humanized and etherealized symbols 
of the Christian faith. Out of the divided 
and discordant voices of nature, as inter- 
preted by the near ear of science, the poet, 
removing himself toa distance by the kindly 
aid of imagination, and listening intent, dis- 
covers a softened, though latent, harmony, 
and gives it utterance. 

But the reactionary singers have one in- 
evitable disadvantage from which their 
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brethren of simpler times were largely free. 
There is an atmosphere of selectness, if we 
may name it so, about their poetry. They 
each seem to feel that they are singing for 
a Christian people broken up into sections, 
and not for an undivided spiritual commu- 
nity. There is an esoteric and exoteric 
teaching wrapped up in their song. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has given most polished 
and philosophical expression to the feeling 
in those brilliant articles where he disposed 
so dexterously of Bishop Colenso. But 
other poets feel the burden as keenly as he 
feels it; and have not yet discovered the 
short way of getting rid of it — by writing 
clever cynical prose essays, full of innuendo 
and covert irony —certainly fur enough in 
some respects from the spirit of poetry. 
The famous, section of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” 
beginning — 


** QO thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form. 







** Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days ’? — 


is a good representative specimen of the 
teaching we have spoken of; and there 
surely can be no harm in quoting it in so 
close a connection with Mr. Arnold’s name. 
Such clear, full-hearted, undivided lays as 
those of Herbert or Vaughan, with their 
fragrant devotion and their leisurely rhyth- 
mic pace through quaintest avenues, by still 
streams, and over green dells, are not now 
possible. For productions any way ap- 
proaching these demand culture, a knowl- 
edge of all the best and highest influences 
of the time; and how can any one who in 
the least keeps abreast of the intellectual 
progress and tendencies of our day, escape 
a sense of haunting suspicion and doubt 
hovering about the most sacred things ? 
The gist of the whole matter seems to be 
tris: that so long as earnest religious con- 
victions are covertly assailed by science and 
criticism, we shall have plenty of true re- 
ligious poetry, but little of the very highest 
kind, because this is only suisiile where 
the poet sings spontaneously and in the full 
consciousness of giving utterance to homo- 
geneous, unimpaired beliefs, or, at all 
events, beliefs which have either not yet 
been cast into the alembic of science, or 
have fully emerged from it, clearer, brighter, 
and more firmly established than ever. We 
have full hope that the truths of Christian- 
ity, so far as they have been imperilled by 
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science, will triumphantly emerge, and 
therefore we wait expectantly. 

We have already referred to Miss Green- 
well’s poems; and as her ‘* Carmina Cru- 
cis” is the most typical of the ascetic. order 
of religious literature which we have yet 
seen, perhaps we may be justified in exam- 
ing it for a little in connection with some 
of her other writings. Miss Greenwell is gift- 
ed with a most sensitive nature, and the im- 
pressions made upon her so gain in fineness 
and intensity as they are retranslated into 
outward form, that only like sensitive and 
cultured minds will have patience to trace 
out the links by which they find their artis- 
tic genesis. It is all the more important, 
therefore, to try and reach her central idea, 
or root-conception, of religion and life. 
We have an impression that, notwithstand- 
ing an over-fineness of perception which has 
led to much obscurity, there is in her a re- 
markable unity of spiritual experience and 
mental development, which, once realized, 
will add much interest to the study of her 
works, both prose and verse. 

A peculiar contradiction, only partially 
reconciled as yet, we can trace from the date 
of her earliest work. Perhaps this is, to 
some extent, unconscious on her part, but 
not the less is it real, more especially in its 
influence on the form of her poetry. 

The necessity for a mystic asceticism be- 
ing associated in the Christian life with a 
full, simple, and direct recognition of the 
beauty and divinity of Nature, seems to be 
the underlying thought on which she is con- 
stantly approaching, and which yet she 
never openly and plainly proclaims. In 
** The Patience of Hope” we find her say- 
ing: ‘* Every development of Christ’s spirit 
within man necessarily takes a self-subduing 
character, making asceticism, under one form 
or another, inseparable from the true Chris- 
tian life. . . Christ's rule opposes 
itself as much to the higher, as to the lower 
instincts of human nature.” And in the 
same work we find her quoting with appro- 
val, as indirectly illustrating this law of the 
Christian life, some words of David Scott, 
although it strikes us as somewhat strange 
she did not see that, in the very fact of 
quoting them, she implicitly admitted that 
some of man’s higher instincts tends at least 
to the same result as Christianity: ‘* All 
that I hold worthiest,” said Scott of the high 
ideal objects to which his life was devoted, 
** seems to remove me from the sphere of other 
men.” On the other side, again, we meet 
with a somewhat confused but continual 
recurrence to nature, as though the last 
perfection of the Christian life was but the 
return to the unconscious spontaneity which 
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lies in the deepest spirit of nature. ‘* Such 
a life [the completed Christian life] will 
seem less spiritual only because it has grown 
more natural; the soul moves in an at- 
mosphere which of itself brings it into con- 
nection with all great and enduring things, 
and it has only to draw in its breath to be 
filled and satisfied. .... The spirit of 
God, even as the spirit of man, works, and 
as far as we yet understand the conditions 
of our being, lives only ‘ through the body 
which has been prepared for it.’ . . . . For 
it is neither by that which is merely natural, 
nor by that which is purely spiritual, that 
man’s complex nature is nourished and sus- 
tained ; he lives neither by bread alone, nor 
yet upon angels’ food.” 

The result has been that we have in Miss 
Greenwell’s case an ascetic, mystical ten- 
dency crossed by purely poetic impulses, 
leading to a kind of ‘‘ noble discontent,” 
which scarcely permits full completeness or 
spontaneity of sensuous or imaginative 
forms. For the purely poetic instinct is 
essentially social, and finds its highest food 
only in the blessed circle of community. 
Withdraw it completely from that, and it 
withers and dies like a branch stuck in un- 
congenial soil. Miss Greenwell is too much 
of the true poet ever to be the true ascetic ; 
but before she can realize her ‘highest joy, 
she must unreservedly declare for the one 
or the other. For here, too, it is true, 
‘*No man ean serve two masters.” She 
has drunk too deeply of the influences 
which Wordsworth generated, and from 
which her great exemplar, Mrs. Browning, 
could not escape, to be able entirely to 
close her eyes upon the lights —it may be 
the low sunset lights — of divine revelation 
in nature, and to give herself up unre- 
servedly to the Manichean idea, which, as 
setting spirit and flesh, the soul and nature. 
in direct and absolute opposition to each 
other, lies at the root of the monastic 
tendency. 

At one time it is as though Miss Green- 
well had given herself over in a sort of 
despair, and taken stand once for all on this 
side; and, again, it is as though trouble- 
some doubts had arisen within her whether, 
after all, the mysteries of nature and the 
mysteries of spirit do not so shade into 
each other as to create a kind of middle 
kingdom, which alone is real and self-ex- 
istent, and of which Christianity is the 
final exponent, bringing out into clearness 
what before had been but dim and doubtful 
prophecies, viewed from the extreme verge 
on either side. The immediate result, at 
all events, is not favourable to Miss Green- 
well’s poetry securing the wide audience 
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which the artistic grace of its form, rather 
than its clearness and universality, might 
claim for it. A sense of retirement and of 
Sar-withdrawnness from the world speaks 
through its shell-like purity; and where . 
we most admire, our reli ious feelings are 

least powerfully influenced. ‘Those experi- 
ences which, expressed in clear, musical 
words, would touch the inmost core of the 
heart, are veiled — sheathed, and shrouded 
in quaint vagaries of symbol. It is too 
often as if the writer was really more con- 
cerned with the form than the matter; as if 
the human experiences — broken, confused, 
disappointing — were made mediums, the 
better for their ragged brokenness, of look- 
ing through upon set selected natural ob- 
jects. And this gives us the key-note to 
Miss Greenwell’s main drawback as a popu- 
lar writer of religious verse. While the 
commonest human needs and sympathies 
and trials are not removed far from her, 
nay, are drawn close to her (for in the 
motto from Luther which she is so fond of 
quoting, she over and over again italicizes 
the words, the heart preserves its natural 
colour, for the Cross does not extinguish 
nature, it does not kill, but give life), they 
are yet viewed not so much in themselves 
as in relation to outward nature — as some- 
thing which gives a key to it, sheds new 
lights on it, brings out its hidden purpose 
and significance. Inher moments of truest 
inspiration it would seem as though she 
suddenly stopped short, dropped into a 
meditative luxury of observation, and forced 
the object on which her eyes first fell into a 
symbol of the original mood; and hence a 
certain quaint, laboured arbitrariness, like 
nothing so much as medieval illuminations, 
It may be a tree, a bird, a flower, a seed, 
a rock, a moss, on which the newly-opened 
eye first alights; but chains are forthwith 
put upon the neck of the imagination, and a 
sense of arbitrary and forced association 
seems to supervene. Often, too, the reader 
is in this way a little oppressed with the 
sense of a brooding over the symbol for its 
own sake, in spite of the declared asceticism 
of the mood. There is a want of directness 
of connection, and of evidentness ot mean- 
ing. It is as if the ‘‘ insulators” being de- 
fective, the spiritual ‘‘current” became 
broken, and the ‘* message” returned back 
upon its source. Those who will foilow 
Miss Greenwell’s trains of thought must 
follow her through solitary ways, and at the 
end even descend into the deeps of media- 
val theosophy. The root of this defect lies 
in the evil which has always, more or less, 
associated itself with mysticism. We all 





know something of that peculiar kind of 
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absorbing sympathy which, in some women, 
and in most tender, highly-strung natures, 
actually becomes a kind of morbid and ex- 
acting selfness. So in mystical poetry of 
the religious order. More care is given to 
* a realization of the individual conceptions 
in symbol than to an effort after bringing 
these conceptions en rapport with common 
and universal forms of feeling, to the end 
that a more universal utterance may be 
attained by virtue of that ‘‘ disinterested 
sympathy” which Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
following Sainte Beuve, finds so essential in 
all forms of art. This care often results in 
an elaborate polish, defeating itself by an 
attempt after airy distinctions of feeling 
and of thought which the words actually 
will not bear. 

**Carmina Crucis” is a very skilled artis- 
tic rendering of Miss Greenwell’s religious 
philosophy, as expressed more or less di- 
rectly in her several books, and most im- 
manently in ‘*The Patience of Hope.” 
The inadequacy of nature fully to meet and 
interpret man’s wants, and yet the need of 
nature as the deepest organ-stop in God’s 
universe, by virtue of man’s intimate and 
indissoluble connection with it; the minis- 
try of the Cross in retranslating nature and 
humanity into harmony and Divine consis- 
tency — nature being removed toa distance, 
interpenetrated and suffused with lights 
struck from Christianized manhood, and 
lifted up at last into an enduring witness ; 
and humanity itself, first refined from all 
that in its present condition gives a kind of 
unity and permanence derived from stern 
necessity, and then reduced to separate 
units, each freely seeking individual purity 
and development in a kind of ascetic hu- 
manitarianism ; — such is the idea of Miss 
Greenwell’s most finished work. It has a 
delicate artistic flavour, and breathes of the 
fragile holiness and saintly aspiration of the 
cloister. The devout — 1s everywhere 
present; and the tremblingly sensitive ear 
for the ‘* still small voices ” fails not to re- 

rt itself duly. Most sincere and careful 
abour is evident in every part of the work. 
Some of the poems are very perfect, but 
truth compels us to say that they are most 
so when the sympathies seem to go out 
more freely toward natural objects, and 
where the religious idea seems secondary, 
and reads into these. Take the following, 
certainly two of the best : — 

A Mystery. 
A bird sings clear within the darkling wood ; 
Sing sweet, oh bird, though wounded be thy 
breast ; 
Although thy song of few be understood, 
A song of love is thine — a song of rest. 
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A rose beneath it blooms —a rose unfed 

By earthly mould, unnourished by the dew ; 
Yet rich the rose’s ce, ruby red 

In every leaf; as if its heart burned through. 


And when the bird is silent, then the rose 
Gives forth no odour, yields no light nor 
bloom,— 
Death-stricken pale, its petals shrink and close, 
And all the air grows silent as a tomb. 


And when the bird sings clearest most it grieves 
O’er its deep wound; then from its heart 
o’erflows 
A crimson drop, that on the rose’s leaves 
Falls with the song, then sweetest is the rose. 


THe SuNFLOWER. 
Tl the slow daylight pale, 
A willing slave, fast bound to one above, 
I wait; he seems to speed, and change, and 
fail : 
I know he will not move. 


I lift my golden orb 

To his, unsmitten when the roses die, 

And in my broad and burning disk absorb 
The splendours of his eye. 


His eye is like a clear 
Keen flame that searches through me: I must 


roop 
Upon my stalk, I cannot reach his sphere ; 
To mine he cannot stoop. 


I win not my desire, 

And yet I fail not of my guerdon ; lo! 

A thousand flickering darts and tongues of fire 
Around me spread and glow. 


All rayed and crowned, I miss 
No queenly state until the summer wane, 
The hours flit by ; none knoweth of my bliss, 
And none has guessed my pain. 


I follow one above, 
I track the shadow of his steps, I grow 
Most like to him I love 

Of all that shines below. 


We shall only venture to give one speci- 
men more from ‘* Carmina Crucis,” but one 
which illustrates pretty well what we have 
said with respect to the influence of science 
and criticism on the form of Miss Green- 
well’s verse. Here it is: — 


Scuota Crucis, Scuota Lvcis. 


Beneath thy cross I stand, 
Jesus, my Saviour, turn and look on me ; 
Oh ! who are these that, one on either hand, 
Are crucified with Thee ? 


The one that turns away, 
With sullen scoffing life,—and one whose 


eyes 
Close o’er the words, ‘* Yet shalt thou be this 
day 
With me in paradize.”’ 
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Here would I fain behold : 
This twofold mystery ! Love’s battle won ; 
Its warfare ended, and its ransom told, 
Its conquest but begun ! 


I say not to thee now, 
** Come from the cross, and then will I be- 
lieve : *’ 
Oh, lift me up to thee, and teach me how 
To love and how to grieve ! 


Stay on the Cross, until 
Thou art of all confessed, of all adored ; 
Be there each ling’ring heart, each wav’ring 
ill 


Ww 
Made fast unto its Lord. 


I tracked thy footsteps long, 
For where thou wert there would thy servant 
be; 
But now methought the silence, now the throng, 
Would part me still from thee. 


I sought thee ’mid the leaves, 
I find thee on the dry and blasted tree ; 
I saw thee not, until I saw the thieves 
There crucified with thee. 


We have here a simplicity quite out of har- 
mony with the subtlety of feeling and idea 
which the poem seeks, to express, and the 
result will inevitably be that where the idea 
is caught, a sense of dissatisfaction with 
the form as being inadequate will be felt: 
while on the other hand a sense of exquisite 
harmony, with no ee clearness 
of meaning, especially in the latter part, 
will persecute less acute and less cultured 
readers. Miss Greenwell writes true po- 
etry, and it is quite within her capacity to 
add to the wealth of our hymn literature — 
the rarest of all in its highest form — if she 
will but aim more at expressing common 
feelings through common words glorified in 
the music of which her poetic instincts and 
her delicate taste have already made her so 
proficient a mistress. 


Miss by seer, nar almost at the oppo- 


site pole from Miss Greenwell. She is one 
of the few hymn writers who maintain, amid 
the criticism and doubt of our day, much of 
the sweet unconsciousness and subdued 
warmth of earlier singers. ‘There is a quiet, 
self-sufficient fervour about her poems, and 
a pellucid flow of verse, which is the result 
neither of art nor polish, but seems to flow, 
like a spring, crystal-clear, from a disci- 
plined, joyful Christian heart. No need to 
quote her hymns surely! Who among us 
is not acquainted with — 


‘* Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out to me ;”’ 


and ‘In Heavenly Love abiding”? Miss 
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Waring shows little sign of the ascetic ten- 
dency. Her poems breathe of the congre- 
gation ; as if, all unfelt by her, the very so- 
ciety and presence of others like-minded 
made a clear and fragrant atmosphere, in 
which her own light is thrown back upon 
her, intensified and made more pure by re- 
fraction. And thus she sings her best. Art 
has hidden art in the simple fulness of her 
thoughts, strung like radiant pearls on the 
threads of devout and holy experiences. 
Unconsciously she seems herself to have in- 
timated this in that exquisite hymn ‘* My 
Heart is resting, O my God” :— 


Sometimes I long for promised bliss, 
But it will not come too late — 

And the songs of patient spirits rise 
From the place wherein I wait ; 

While in the faith that makes no haste 
My soul has time to see 

Al kneeling host of Thy redeemed, 
In fellowship with me. 


There is a multitude around 
Responsive to my prayer ; 

Thear the voice of my desire 
Resounding everywhere. 

But the earnest of eternal joy 
In every prayer I trace ; 

I see the glory of the Lord 
On every chastened face. 


How oft, in still communion known, 
These spirits have been sent 

To share the travail of my soul, 
Or show me what it meant ! 

And I long to do some work of love 
No spoiling hand could touch, 

For the poor and suffering of Thy flock 
Who comfort me so much. 


But the yearning thought is mingled now 
With the thankful song I sing ; 

For Thy people know the secret source 
Of every precious thing. 

The heart that ministers for Thee 
In Thy own work will rest ; 

And the subject spirit of a child 
Can serve Thy children best. 


Mine be the reverent, listening love, 
That waits all day on Thee, 

With the service of a watchful heart 

Which no one else can see. 

The faith, that in a hidden way, 
No other eye may know, 

Finds all its daily work prepared, 
And loves to have it so. 


My heart is resting, O my God, 
My heart is in Thy care — 

I hear the voice of joy and health 
Resounding everywhere. 

*¢ Thou art my portion,’’ saith my soul, 
Len thousand voices say, 

And the music of their glad Amen 
Will never die away. 
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Miss Greenwell is an exquisite artist ; but 
not so perfect as not to be persecuted with 
some self-consciousness and struggle, insep- 
arable, indeed, from the conventual ten- 
dency which is perceptible in her. She is 
medizval where Miss Waring is modern; 
the one tends to be Catholic and conventu- 
al, the other is open-air and Protestant. 
The Catholic idea encourages art ; but, sim- 
ply because it is in essence hierarchical and 
dogmatic, it soon stereotypes and fixes the 
form, proscribing free play of individual 
development. The Protestant idea, again, 
cherishes individuality, and seeks to lift it 
up and freshen it in the glad smile of the 
Whole, in which spiritual entity all distinc- 
tion of rank and position perishes. Protes- 
tantism, therefore, while it gives no facti- 
tious excitement to art production as Cathol- 
icism does, yet more effectually aids poetic 
production in the end, because it claims un- 
restricted freedom for individual judgment 
and free play of faculty; and, at the same 
time, provides the most natural medium in 
which these can breathe and grow and yield 
fruit. These two ladies are, therefore, to 


some extent typical of diverse tendencies. 
The one is the poet of the few — cultured, 
yet still devout, and needing, if not an ab- 


solute authority, certainly *‘a special cor- 
dial” to a divided intellect leashed to a 
yearning heart — and she sings out of a safe 
shelter sought from the storm, feared and 
looked for. As yet, however, she sings 
with scarcely the full, firm voice of the soul 
which has become one with the great crowd 
of assured believers. There is a sense of 
—— desire to escape facing the 

affiing winds of scepticism and infidelity. 
The words are rather directed to soothe and 
spiritualize the prepared soul, than to ex- 
cite to any kind of labour on behalf of other 
souls, or even to union with them. In Miss 
Waring’s hymns, on the other hand, there 
is a pervading implicit social impulse : they 
want to be sung by many voices; they 
quiver and palpitate with the resonance of 
a common chord; the lines express com- 
mon needs, and beat out their own music. 
** Carmina Crucis” is a series of exquisite 
poems ; Miss Waring’s happiest productions 
are hymns in the best sense. There is no 
obtruding of special frames or feelings, no 
contradictory veiling, yet half-proud asser- 
tion, of remote and exceptional intellectual 
tendencies and habitudes. Miss Waring 
has sometimes written when her inspiration 
was below flood-mark ; and the result. is that 
we have now and again diffuse and unequal 
work from her hand. But how wonderful 
is the process by which the spiritual sense 
of the community, in hymns as in much else, 
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acts as a refining fire, pur ing away whatever 
is not of the highest! Gradually the best 
is selected, and the inefficient is suffered to 
drop away ; those which are worthy become 
household words, and the rest fall quietly 
aside. How little of any literature abides! 
It is something — a distinguishing honour, 
indeed — to have, even by a single song or 
hymn, incarnated one’self in the common 
heart, and thus become secure of a place for 
all time. Miss Waring has done this and 
mere detailed fault-finding on what remains 
behind is of no avail, and of little or no 
profit. It is difficult to justify our opin- 
ions by quotations, but we give one of her 
more recent hymns only :— 


Iris I. 


Lord, it is Thou ! and I can walk 
Upon the heaving sea, 

Firm in a vexed, unquiet way, 
Because I come to Thee. 

If Thou art all I hope to gain 
And all I fear to miss, 

There is a highway for my heart 
Through rougher seas than this. 


And step by step on even ground 
My trembling foot shall fall, 

Led by Thy calm inviting voice, 
Thou Lord and Heir of all. 

The very thing I cannot bear, 
And have not power to do, 

I hail the grace that could prepare 
For me to carry through. 


These waters would not hold me up 
If Thou wert not my end ; 

But whom Thou callest to Thyself 
Even wind and waves defend. 

Our very perils shut us in 
To Thy supporting care ; 

We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there. 


When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

When Thy commandment finds me weak 
And wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatness cast, 

hall rise divinely free ; 

Then will I serve with what Thou hast, 

And gird myself with Thee. 


It shall be strength, howe’er it tend,— 
The bidding sweet and still 

Which draws to one ennobling love 
And one benignant will. 

Most precious when it most demands, 
It brings that cheering cry 

Across the rolling tide of life,— 
*¢ Take heart ! for it is L.’’ 


Oh, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place, 

Where the poor timid heir of God 
Lies blindly on his face : 
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Lies languishing for life divine 
That he shall never see 

Till he go forward at Thy sign, 
And trust himself to Thee. 


Why should I halt because of sin 
Which Thou hast put away ? 

Let all the truth on every side 
Rebuke me as it may ! 

With Thee, my Saviour, full in view, 
I know it shall but bless ; 

It shall but centre all my hope 
In glorious righteousness. 


Forth from some narrow frail defence, 
Some rest Thyself below, 

Some poor content with less than all, 
My soul is called to go. 

Yes, I will come! I will not wait 
An outward calm to see ; 

And, O my Glory ! be Thou great 
Even in the midst of me. 


Miss Havergal’s little book, ‘‘ The Min- 
istry of Song,” belongs to a different order 
from the productions of either of the ladies 
already spoken of. Not that she lacks in- 
dividuality, so much as well-directed disci- 
pline. Her muse skims over the surface 
of ordinary religious feeling with peculiarly 
pleasant, swallow-like flights; now and 
again, too, dipping down on the solid land 
of more secular topics. All her poems 
show much native truth, delicacy, and 
sweetness ; but the flight is not sustained ; 
and not only is the book unequal, but the 
separate poems are so. Occasionally we 
come on a verse ora line so rugged and 
unworthy, that we are surprised at the au- 
thor of so many fine verses passing it. 
Here and there, too, we come on themes 
approached through a medium of pure log- 
ical distinction and definition, which leads 
to something ‘‘ mixt,” as the Americans 
say, and induces diffuseness and want of 
imaginative reserve —two faults against 
which Miss Havergal needs to be partic- 
ularly on her guard. Some of the verses 
in ‘* Misunderstood,” ‘‘ Disappointment,” 
and ‘‘Faith and Reason,” are specially 
open to this criticism. But there is a force 
of reality, of unconscious truthfulness and 
genuine simple feeling, which may well 
atone for such defects; and Miss Haver- 
gal’s volume will prove a welcome addition 
to many a collection of sacred lyrics. We 
mention as being especially fine, ‘‘ Three- 
fold Praise” (though generally the attempt 
to translate the special themes of one art 
into another is not successful), ‘‘On the 
last Leaf,” and ‘* Making Poetry.” ‘* Not 
Yet ” is also in some respects excellent, and 
we quote it :— 
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Not yet thou knowest what I do, 
O feeble child of earth, 

Whose life is but to angel view 
The morning of thy birth ! 

The smallest leaf, the simplest flower, 
The wild bee’s honey-cell, 

Have lessons of My love and power 
Too hard for thee to spell. 


Thou knowest not how I uphold 
The little thou dost scan ; 

And how much less canst thou unfold 
My universal plan, 

Where all thy min can grasp of space 
Is but a grain of sand : — 

The time thy boldest thought can trace 
One ripple on the strand ! 


Nor yet thou knowest what I do 
In this wild warring world, 

Whose prince doth still triumphant view 
Confusion’s flag unfurled ; 

Nor how each proud and daring thought 
Is subject to My will, 

Each strong and secret purpose brought 
My counsel to fulfil. 


Not yet thou knowest how I bid 
Each passing hour entwine 
Its grief or joy, its hope or fear, 
In one great love-design ; 
Nor how I lead thee through the night, 
By many a various way, 
Still upward to unclouded light, 
And onward to the day. 


Nor yet thou knowest what I do 
Within thine own weak breast 

To mould thee to My image true, 
And fit thee for My rest. 

But yield thee to My loving skill ; 
The veiléd work of grace, 

From day to day progressing still, 
It is not thine to trace. 


Yes, walk by faith and not by sight, 
Fast clinging to My hand ; 

Content to feel My love and might, 
Nor yet to understand, 

A little while thy course pursue, 
Till grace to glory grow ; 

Then what I am, and what I do, 
Hereafter thou shalt know. 


Our authors, then, are all ladies; and 
there is a significance in this, too. In such 
a time as ours it is only to be expected that 
the work of restoring and confirming a sore- 
ly-tried faith by hymns and psalms and 
spiritual songs should be most successfully 
done by women or by feminine natures. 
John Keble had a dash of the feminine tem- 
perament, exhibiting itself chiefly in the do- 
mestic clingingness and tender dependency, 
which, in despite of a recognised external 
authority, led him to make authorities of 
his father and family, even to the extent of 
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justifying one who knew him well in de- 
claring that he never adopted an opinion 
alien to those received from them, and that 
this implicit acceptance was a great and 
distinct loss to him. Of course Keble was 
most decided —strong-headed even— in 
his opposition to anything that in the least 
threatened his own cherished convictions ; 
but his firmness was not that of well- 
reasoned, tolerant, masculine assurance, 
but partook rather of the querulous, exclu- 
sive self-sufficiency of a delicate feminine 
organization. Much the same has been 
said of J. H. Newman; and these are the 
only two men who, since the destructive 
criticism began, have done much in the way 
of hymn literature within the Church of 
England. Dr. Monsell, who exhibits great 
simplicity of conception and exquisite finish, 
has graduated in an older school, and does 
not impress one so much with individual 
force, as with poetic deliberation and med- 
itative delightsomeness. Many of his hap- 
piest things, too, are set on a plaintive mi- 
nor, with perhaps too definite lessons 
sharply looking through upon us. Across 
the chin Horatius Bonar has struck a 
sweet note that dwells long onthe ear; but 
in him, too, there is a trembling, sensitive, 
tender solicitude, and a brooding over cer- 
tain special forms of ideas — characteristics 
on the whole more akin to the female than 
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to the active male disposition. While the 
knights rode out, redressing human wrongs, 
and punishing those who had done cruelly 
or dishonestly, the maidens sang songs, 
embroidered emblems, or executed sacred 
illuminations; so now, while the stronger 
members are doing battle with the enemy 
on his own ground, investigating the scien- 
tific bulwarks, and counter-working under- 
ground, the gentler ones are re-beautifying 
the sanctuary, and raising new songs of hope 
and exultation as they go through the glo- 
rious work. Like others before them, they 
may say or sing :— 


** We may do 
Our Father’s business in these temples mirk, 
Thus swift and steadfast—thus intent and 


strong ; 
While thus apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high calm spheric tune and prove our 


wor 
The better for the sweetness of our song.’’ 


Amid much sifting and shaking of the old 
and long-established, in spiritual things as 
in political, England has certainly reason 
to congratulate herself on the variety and 
worth of her religious poetry, which affords 
always a safe and sheltered haven, into 
which the vessel, battered in the stormy 
roadway of the world, can steer for rest 
and consolation. H. A. Pace. 





GARIBALDI. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In trance and dream of old, God’s prophet saw 

The casting down of thrones. Thou, watching 
lone 

The hot Sardinian coast line, hazy-hilled, 

Where, fringing round Caprera’s rocky zone 

With foam, the slow waves gather and with- 


raw, 

Behold’st the vision of the seer fulfilled, 

And hearest the sea-winds burdened with a 
sound 

Of falling chains, as, one by one, unbound, 

The nations lift their right hands up and swear 

Their oath of freedom. From the shalk-white 
wall 

Of England, from the black Carpathian range, 

Along the Danube and the Theiss, through all 

The passes of the Spanish Pyrenees, 

And from the Seine’s thronged banks, a murmur 
strange 





And glad floats to thee o’er the summer seas 
On the salt wind that stirs thy whitening hair,— 
The song of Freedom’s bloodless victories ! 
Rejoice, O Garibaldi! Though thy sword 
Failed at Rome’s gates, and blood seemed vainly 
poured 
Where, in Christ’s name, the crowned infidel 
Of France wrought murder with the arms of hell 
On this sad mountain slope whose ghostly dead, 
Unmindful of the gray exorcist’s ban 
Walk, unappeased, the chambered Vatican, 
And draw the curtains of Napoleon’s bed ! 
God’s providence is not blind, but, full of eyes, 
It searches all the refuges of lies ; 
And in His time and way, the accursed things 
Before whose evil feet thy battle gage 
Has clashed defiance from hot youth to age 
Shall perish. All men shall be priests and 
kings,— 
One royal brotherhood, one church made free 
By love, which is the law of liberty ! 
Atlantic Monthly. 





A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE RIDE FOR LIFE. - 


Ir was not without reason that William 
had warned Stanhope that his fierce mirth 
would rouse the cottage, for it woke the sick 
man above stairs, whose eyes asked of Ellen, 
his night-watcher, what the noise might mean, 
then once more wearily closed. Ellen her- 
self, always alert when it was her turn for 
duty, was rendered more wakeful by it; she 
knew that it was not ber uncle’s laugh, and 
ee how unlike it was to Stanhope’s! She had 

eard the two in serious talk, and then the 
opening door and their embarkation. Why 
they should have chosen such an hour for a 
river-trip was a mystery which excited her. 
They went up stream —was it possible to 
examine for themselves the state of the em- 
bankment at its head, about which dear 
John seemed so solicitous? It was much 
more likely to be a mere drunken frolic of 
her uncle’s; but Ellen preferred the less ob- 
vious solution, because it had reference to 
her lover. She had looked to see him re- 
cross the bridge that day, but he had not 
done so, having probably returned to Mose- 
dale by way of Redmoor. How beautiful 
the stream and garden looked! Now grand- 
father had dropped asleep again, and those 
men were gone, and all the house was still, 
why should she not go out into the moon- 
light? She was dressed, of course, and had 
only to put on her bonnet and shawl — she 
would be back in a few minutes; her head 
ached, and the cool air would do her good. 
She leaned over the old man, to listen to his 
breathing, and to smooth his pillow ere she 
went. The moonbeams seemed to make his 
white beard whiter, and his pale face still 
more pallid. Poor grandfather! how long 
was this to last? Her thoughts were 
entirely of him and for him. It never 
crossed her mind, How long is he to linger 
on, a barrier between John and me ? 

Then she stepped down-stairs, without a 
sound, through the little dining-room — 
still reeking of spirits and tobacco, notwith- 
standing its open window—and so out. 
The cottage stood between her and the 
quarter from whence the wind was blowing, 
so that she was quite in shelter; but she 
noticed a ghostly shiver in the willow, and 
that the rushes on the island below were 
all blowing one way. Presently, upon her 
ear too fell the weird sound which had 
struck on Stanhope’s only a minute or so 
before; but it did not move her as it did 
him. Another and more attractive sound 
mixed with it, the galloping of horse’s feet. 
It must, thought she, be John coming back 
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at last. Of the two ways home, he would 
surely take the one that led by her door. 
And yet, if it was he, what could have kept 
him up yonder all the livelong day ? — 
What a hurry he was in, now that he did 
come. He must be riding at full gallop — 
as fast, so it seemed, as the horse could lay 
legs to ground. How foolish of him to 
run the risk of a fall by using such head- 
long speed in that uncertain moonlight! 
She was not going to speak to him, of 
course, for that was forbidden, but she 
would just go to the road-side, and show 
herself, so that he might not gallop past in 
his mad haste, and miss her altogether. He 
would, of course, imagine that at such an 
hour — for it was just midnight — she would 
be fast asleep, and perhaps not even cast 
his eyes towards the house — although, in 
truth, he could scarcely have avoided that. 

A few steps brought her to the little gate 
that opened from the garden (there was no 
room for carriage-sweep) immediately upon 
the road. There she stood and listened. 
Besides the horse, there now seemed to be 
some heavy wagon rumbling along the way, 
and yet it was a strange time, surely, fur 
carts to be coming from the mill. But all 
other thoughts or fancies vanish as a horse- 
man comes round yonder bend, whom she 
knows well; the wind —and it is no won- 
der, considering the pace at which he 
cleaves the air — has taken his hat; yet he 
has not stopped for that, but rides on at 
the same mad speed bareheaded. There is 
_ behind him for certain; and hark! 
ow that rumbling of the wagon increases, 


just as though, urged by four fleet horses, 
it was flying after him, and he knew there 
was no room on the narrow way for him 


and it. What with the bright sheen of the 
moonbeams and the silence of the mid- 
night, unbroken save by that weird sound, 
the whole scene seems to Ellen unreal and 
eérie. ‘The translation of some German 
ballad which Lucy has been reading to her 
of late, respecting a spectre horseman who 
comes to claim his false bride, and carries 
her off from her kith and kin to his home, 
the grave, flashes upon her brain as Denton 
allops up. She notices how pale he looks, 
instead of ruddy, as might have been ex- 
ected after such a ride, and how his horse 
is bathed in foam. He draws his rein and 
holds his arms out, as if to embrace her, 
and with a glad cry she rushes into them. 
‘** Mount, mount!” cries he; ‘‘ up, up! for 
your life.” And by sheer force —for, in 
the extremity of her surprise, she neither 
aids him nor resists —he has swung her u 
before him, and again the horse is at fu 


speed. 
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«John, John, are you mad?” exclaims 
she, beginning to struggle. 

** The flood, the flood!” was his reply. 
*¢ The reservoir has burst ! Look yonder!” 

‘*But grandfather, poor grandfather! ” 
She would have struggled down, if he had 
not held her with a grasp of iron, even 
then — even then, as they flew across the 
bridge to gain the hill beyond, and when 
all the horror of the scene burst on them 
both for the first time. The thing from 
which Denton had fled with such fiery speed 
— the ting with which he had raced so far 
—the goal herself (for whichever reached 
her first must needs indeed possess her), 
was upon them at last. The watery wall, 
just breast high with the bridge, dashed on 
to it at the same moment as they, and 
drenched them through and through ; it was 
lower than it had been when it rushed past 
Stanhope, because the bed of the river was 
less narrow, otherwise both horse and riders 
would have been swept over the low para- 
pet at the first shock; but as it was, they 
galloped through the flood. Once on the 
hillside, they were safe; and Denton 
stopped his panting steed and gazed behind 
him with unspeakable awe. The spectacle 
was indeed sublime as well as terrible. The 
bridge over which they had just passed was 


gone: a seething, weltering mass of waters 
occupied its place, with only the angry 
waves — made fierce by the vain resistance 
of battlement, and plank and pier —to 


mark the place where it had been. The 
cottage — because on the side of the main 
channel — still stood, but through every 
door and window on the ground floor poured 
the mad river; and the whole house was 
visibly trembling to its fall. What a scene 
must the mirrors in that soy chamber 
have presented to poor helpless Anthony, 
awakened by that inexplicable thunder ! 

‘*Save him, save poor grandfather!” 
gasped Ellen, thinking of this, and scarce 
knowing what she said. 

**T have saved you, dearest, God be 
thanked!” said Denton gravely. ‘* To do 
more is not in human power.” 

Even while he spoke, the pretty cottage, 
which but a few minutes ago had looked 
like a fairy bower, nestled in that quiet 
stream-washed nook, collapsed like a house 
of cards, ‘‘caved in” on all sides, and 
sank; and there were nothing to be seen 
but the wild waste of waters! 

There was no sign of human entreaty or 
despair — the whole household, as well as 
its helpless master, had apparently been 
caught in their beds, and so, only half-con- 
scious, perhaps, of their terrible doom, 
were drowned. 
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Ellen closed her eyes, while her white 
lips moved in prayer; and when she looked 
forth again, the river was hidden from sight 
— Denton was pushing on for Mosedale. 

‘* Where are you taking me? Let me 
stay here!” exclaimed she wildly — ‘let 
me stay by poor grandfather ! ” 

‘*His body will be at Mosedale before 
us,” answered Denton sadly. ‘‘ Your home 
is no longer here, since it does not exist. 
I am taking you to the Cedars;” which 
was the name of Mr. Waller’s residence. 

‘*Yes, take me to grandmother; she is 
there, and safe, thank Heaven! But surely 
this is not the way ?” 

‘It is not the shortest way, dearest, be- 
cause that is impassable: the road by the 
river must be ten feet under water by this.” 

‘* Alas for the poor cottagers on the 
marsh,” sighed Ellen. 

‘* They will have neither fever nor ague 
more,” was the solemn reply. 

** And the family at Teland Grove,” con- 
tinued Ellen, as her mind rapidly travelled 
over the space through which the flood, at 
scarcely a less speed, was hurrying. 

‘** Death is busy to-night both with rich 
and poor; and their blood is on the heads 
of them who would not stay him whilst 
they could,” returned Denton sternly. 

‘**Q John, you were right, then, after 
all. Lucy told me that her father” 

‘* Hush, dearest. Do not mention to me 
that man’s name to-night, for I cannot bear 
it.” 

Presently, they reached a suburb of the 
town, whither the flood itself had already 
brought its own evil tidings. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, there 
were lights in all the houses, most of the 
inhabitants of which, however, had gone 
down to the river-side, to behold the scene 
of devastation. Others, half-dressed, were 
running thither from all directions; and so 
excited were they, that they did not even 
notice the double burden borne by Den- 
ton’s horse. At the gate of the Cedars, 
from which the once pleasant garden could 
be seen, a tangled mass of slime and ruin, 
Ellen dismounted; but Denton rode on, 
refusing to set foot within that house. 


CHAPTER XL. 
AFTER THE FLOOD. 


THERE was no rest for any in Mosedale 
for the remainder of that night. The pas- 
sion of the raging flood had indeed much 
abated by the time it reached the town; 
and the mischief it wrought was compara- 
tively small, by reason of the greater width 
of the stream; yet its sudden rush through 
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the unsuspecting streets had not been with- 
out its human victims, and had smitten the 
place with universal terror. Almost the 
whole population were out upon the river- 
bank within half an hour of the catastrophe ; 
and while they regretted their own losses, 
there went forth an awful whisper of how 
ill it must have fared with them who lived 
‘*up Curlew.” Two women and four chil- 
dren had been drowned in their beds, within 
a stone’s throw of the very market-place, 
and it was almost unintelligible to those 
who looked upon the row of cottages where 
this had occurred, and then at the narrow 
thread of river which wound beside it, how 
such a mischance could be. The stream 
had shrunk to its usual limits; and a broad 
muddy strip on either hand was all that re- 
mained of its late outbreak, except the ruin 
ithad caused. Houses were gutted as com- 
pletely as though that other element, which 
we commonly term ‘‘ destroying,” had been 
at work. Strong walls were swept away, 
and scarce one stone upon another left to 
mark their place; gardens were become 
swampy wildernesses ; the town bridge had 
stood, but showed great gaps, where stone 
and iron had alike yielded to the watery 
shock. It would take months to repair, 
and years to obliterate the traces of that 
night’s ruin. And if all this had. happened 
at Mosedale, miles away from the spot 
where the waters had first burst their prison- 
house, what must have taken place “at the 
marsh” and the mill, the great water-wheel 
of which, it was rumoured the next day, 
was found at Bromfield, ten miles below 
Mosedale — one human body, it may be 
here said, was stranded thirty miles from 
the spot where the flood first clutched it for 
a prey. 

It was the season, although early in it, 
when Mosedale folk were wont on holidays 
to flock ‘‘ up Curlew,” by land or water, and 
feast and make merry among its woody 
steeps and winding gorges; but never did 
so great a company take that road before 
on the day which followed the bursting of 
Redmoor Reservoir, albeit bent on a very 
different errand. There is no need here to 
describe what they saw, save so far as it 
has connection with this story — the bodies 
that lay stark and stiff by scores upon the 
muddy shore, or showed a limb above the 
still turbid stream; the shattered relics of 
what had been human homes; the objects 
of domestic care and pride, which, soiled 
and shattered, strewed the torn-up road 
and barren swamp — so lately fertile fields 
—that fringed it: you may buy photo- 
graphs—such pictures as the bold-faced sun 
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alone can paint — of that wreck and ruin to 
this day. 

tn and Denton were in a skiff to- 
gether, having a common object of which 
they were in search. The former, whose 
feelings had been hitherto, if not hostile, 
at least unfavourable towards the latter, 
was in that respect, as in others, wholly 
changed; unfeigned admiration for this 
young man, who had risked his life, and, 
indeed, only preserved it by a hair’s-breadth, 
to save another’s, had taken possession of 
him. True, he would himself, in like cir- 
cumstances, have hazarded as much, but 
the a in his case could not pos- 
sibly have occurred. He had no knowledge 
of any sort that would have served him to 
scent out any danger which was not patent 
to all the world. How much more useful, 
much more valuable, had Denton proved 
himself, than he could ever have been or 
be! Not only Ellen, but the tenant of his 
own mill, together with his wife and child, 
had escaped death through the unselfish 
forethought of the young engineer. After 
visiting the mill on the previous morning, 
Denton had gone upto Redmoor, and found 
the crack in the embankment which had al- 
ready excited his apprehensions, manifestly 
increasing. He had remained at the reser- 
voir all day, examining it yet again with the 
utmost minuteness ; and having still further 
convinced himself of the menaced peril, had 
made up his mind to lay the case before the 
municipal authorities of Mosedale the next 
day, since the Board of Directors would 
not listen to him. At the same time, al- 
though he still remained on the moor with 
only a couple of workmen for his compan- 
ions, he had not conceived the danger to 
be so alarmingly imminent as it realy was, 
until late at night. Then the wind still 
rising, and bringing the mass of water to 
bear directly upon the bank, certain indica- 
tions showed themselves which, to his prac- 
ticed eye, convinced him that the catastro- 
phe was at hand; and he had sped down 
the gorge, as we have seen, but with feel- 
ings, not to be described, listening, as he 
urged his horse to utmost speed, for the 
sound behind him that should give notice 
that the water-fiend was loose, and roaring 
for its prey. He lost a minute or two wak- 
ing the sleepy miller, whom he had not the 
heart, notwithstanding his own safety and 
that of one far dearer than himself was 
imperilled by the delay, to leave to drown. 
Scarcely had the warning left his lips, when 
the thunder of the torrent gave its terrible 
corroboration to his words. And yet he 
had not now a word to say of his own ef- 
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forts, except what was incidentally ex- 
tracted from him by Stanhope’s eager ques- 
tions. 

The young engineer showed himself much 
more solicitous for his reputation for profes- 
sional sagacity than to be considered as a 
hero. With reference to Mr. Waller, he 
said: ‘* I could not get that man to believe 
me, sir, simply because his giving credit to 
my words would have cost him a few 
pounds. Did he suppose I did not know 
my own business? No, sir. It was mere 
selfishness and saving, and those are the 
fruits of it;°’ and he pointed to where some 
men were even then taking into a larger 
boat close beside them a sad freight — the 
bodies of a mother and the babe whom she 
embraced even in her last sleep. 

**Forgive me,” said Stanhope humbly, 
‘*if I venture to differ from you, Mr. Den- 
ton, who have hitherto shown yourself so 
wise and in the right throughout this sad 
affair. But I know Waller well. He may 
have — nay, he has doubtless been both ob- 
stinate and foolish, but I am sure that a 
few pounds were not the cause of his op- 
position, even if they had anything to do 
with it at all. He has lost a much larger 


sum than such as you hint at by the destruc- 
tion of his own property, as we have just 


seen. You are a very young man, and he 
is not one to credit young men with the 
wisdom you have shown; he judges them 
by myself and those like me — fools enough, 
See knows. Even Mr. Flywheel seems 
to have scouted the idea of the reservoir’s 
being in danger from the first.” 

‘*Yes, but he had no personal knowl- 
edge of the thing, which makes all the dif- 
ference. Now, / had, andI pleaded with 
Mr. Waller as I never pleaded before with 
man or woman. He is not one to under- 
rate genuine earnestness, though he has 
so little of it himself. No, no, sir; repara- 
tion he cannot make, but he will have to 
answer for this mischief to God and man.” 

**To God he must needs answer,” said 
Stanhope gravely. ‘* But I pray you, Mr. 
Denton, to take counsel of your own heart 
before you publicly brand him, as I fear 
your purpose is, with a mark compared 
with which that of Cain was as nothing, be- 
fore you make him an object of execration 
to the widow and the fatherless through- 
out this valley for last night’s work. It is 
not my way to talk like this. I daresay 
you have always thought me an unprin- 
cipled and vicious fellow, as indeed I have 
been — nay, for all that I have shown, I 
am. You sce in me even now, doubtless, 
a frivolous and idle nature brought for once 
face to face with the realities of life and 
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death, and for the moment impressed by 
them ; but before this ruin was wrought — 
before I heard your warning cry upon the 
river last night, Mr. Denton, which saved a 
worthless life, I had, believe me, formed 
But there, that is no matter; let it 
suffice to say, that I hope you will some 
day have cause to think better of me, since 
— good opinion is one I fain would earn. 
tis difficult, I know —for my own con- 
duct has made it so— to persuade you to 
credit me with an honest purpose, but in- 
deed I have no other in thus appealing to 
you. I saw the man whom you would pun- 
ish so harshly, but two hours ago; he is 
borne down to the very earth with sorrow 
and contrition. He accuses himself, as you 
would accuse him (and, as it seems to me, 
with the like injustice), of all that has oc- 
curred. The tremendous nature of the evil 
that has been reaped does not make him 
more guilty of having sown it. No doubt, 
he ought to have listened to you —the 
event has proved it — but he did not fore- 
see the event. I give you my honour (not 
a very material guarantee, you may say 
perhaps, but still the best I fom to offer) 
that he did not credit your scientific fore- 
bodings. Why should you doubt it, who 
found myself unquestionably a disbeliever 
in them? You were earnest, passionate, 
eloquent enough with me also, at the cot- 
tage yesterday morning, and yet you see, 
like the wicked of old, I did not credit you 
till, with overflowing evidence indeed, the 
flood came. Forgive me, Mr. Denton, 
but are you quite certain that there is noth- 
ing of wounded amour propre that mingles 
with and embitters your just wrath ?” 
‘*There may be something in what you 
say,” answered Denton frankly. ** Heaven 
forbid that I should feel more angry with 
this man because he has underrated ty in- 
telligence and despised it ; personally, at all 
events —though, I trust, in a matter of the 
public service — in my duty as a citizen — 
such a consideration would not weigh a 
feather’s weight—I say, personally, it 
would be most disagreeable for me to act 
as Mr. Waller’s accuser, since even now 
under his roof ” 
The young man hesitated — then stopped. 
‘*Mr. Denton,” said Stanhope, resting 
on his oar, and speaking with deep feeling, 
‘* this is no time for false delicacy, although 
I honour you for your unwillingness to 
speak upon a subject which might give me 
pain. It is a scruple which I have not de- 
served. I have no claim to be coupled in 
your thoughts with the young lady of whom 
you were about to speak. Her heart has 
always been yours; although I own with 
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shame that, after I knew that it was so, I 
strove to win her hand.” 

**Let us say no more about that, Mr. 
Stanhope, since you have at last taken the 
just view of the matter,” said the other 
quietly. 

‘* Since I have lost my own self-respect, 
you would say, Mr. Denton, and yet that 
was a small part of the penalty. I lost 
also— for though I can not justify myself, 
I wish to show you that I have suffered — 
the respect of one in whose estimation I 
now feel it is misery indeed to have thus 
fallen.” 

**T think I can ‘help you there,” said 
Denton good-humouredly. ‘It is not 
eight-and-forty hours ago since I had proof 
that, notwithstanding what you say, you 
are not altogether out of the pale of some- 
body’s good graces. A woman does not 
defend a man in his absence with such vig- 
our as somebody then defended you with- 
out a very sufficient cause. I ought to 


know, because it was I who attacked you 
— for indeed, I have not spared you, Mr. 
Stanhope, whenever you have formed the 
subject of my discourse.” 

‘*T am sure that I deserved all that you 
could say,” returned the other. 


*“*T only 
wish I could see how I deserve the defence 
of which you speak.” 

**I don’t say you did deserve it,” re- 
turned Denton slyly; ‘‘ indeed, I honestly 
confess that I don’t think you did. But 
that should give you the better ground for 
hope. For when Truth fails to offer a jus- 
tification, who is it, among the virtues at 
least, that can suggest one, save Love it- 
self!” 

‘She told me with her own lips,” said 
Stanhope in a low voice, and like one who 
communes with himself— ‘‘ it was on the 
terrace at Redcombe, and not a week ago 
—that I was mean and base, a hypocrite 
and a coward —that, so far from having 
any longer a claim to be considered a gen- 
tleman, [had not even common honesty ; 
and when I strove to palliate my offence, 
she hinted that I was little better than a 
liar.” 

‘* Which, under the circumstances,” ob- 





served Denton, in his soberest. tone, ‘‘ was | 


equivalent to a declaration of love. 
told me — who had not asked for informa- 


She | 


tion, and, to say truth, was far from de-| 


sirous to hear it — that she had known yon 
from your boyhood, and that a nobler na- 
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pleasure to you to hear it, Mr. Stanhope, I 
may tell you that I also am now of Miss 
Waller's opinion.” And the engineer, who 
was pulling stroke, stretched his hand be- 
hind him, which Stanhope took and wrung 
in silence. From that moment dated a 
friendship between these two young men, 
which distance has never weakened, and 
which time has cemented. 

The skiff had now reached the place 
where the Fishery had stood, and where the 
further progress of those on land had been 
stayed by the absence of Curlew Bridge, of 
which only a few jutting stones on either 
side were left. It was impossible to recog- 
nize the scene by any other means. The 
boats, where formerly Squire Richard's 
punt and skiff had commonly formed the 
whole flotilla, were clustered so thickly that 
you could scarcely see the river; while 
masses of people lined the once solitary 
bank, who, as though they had not already 
supped full enough of horrors, watched the 
operations of the boatmen on the other side 
with feverish excitement. It was here that 
the stream began to narrow, and indeed 
from Curlew Mill down to this point it ran 
through what was but a ravine — yesterday 
a scene of exquisite beauty, to-day one of 
ravage and desolation. For upwards of 
twenty feet in height, where a broad black 
mark was to be seen, such as the tide leaves 
at high water, the banks were denuded of 
every scrap of vegetation; while the road 
on the left hand, along which Denton had 
spurred a few hours ago, no longer existed, 
but was a mere shelving mass of mud and 
rubbish. But the river-bed itself, and what 
had once been the rose-garden, afforded the 
strangest spectacle. In the former stood 
vast rocks, torn from the gorge just below 
Redmoor, and set up here, as if in perpetual 
token — and indeed they long remained so 
—of the water’s wrath; while in the latter 
the action of the flood, which some obstruc- 
tion had maddened into a whirlpool, had dug 
vast holes many feet in depth, and more or 
less circular; just as in other streams with 
stony beds there are found similar excava- 
tions, which, however, it takes hundreds of 
years toform. It was in these holes the boat- 
men were looking, and when they chanced to 
to find what they sought, a hoarse murmur 
from the spectators evinced that interest 
which horror alone can evoke, and even of 
horrors only one — the visible presence of 


| Death. The flood, in fact, after slaying its 


ture, until idleness and its consequences | 


had warped it, did not exist in any man. 


It is a subject with which I am incompetent | 


to deal, and far less with the eloquence 
which the young lady used — but if it is any 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XV. 637 


| 


victims, had, as though ashamed of its nur- 
derous work in this place, in a manner buried 
them. In other parts, where its course had 
been more free, it had hurried rocks and trees 
indiscriminately with its human prey, so that 
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the latter were in many cases so crushed 
and mutilated that it was almost impossible 
to recognize them as men at all, far less to 
identify their remains; but none of the in- 
habitants of the cottage had been thus swept 
away; their bodies were all found within a 
few feet of the spot where death had seized 
them; and most of them without signs of 
violence. That of Anthony Blackburn, in 
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particular, was b pose uninjured both in limb 
and feature, and over that still and solemn 
face more than one genuine mourner 
dropped a tear that night ina chamber at 
the Cedars, where he lay, as it almost 
seemed, ‘‘ so grand he looked when he was 
dead,” in State —his strange eventful life, 
with all its wear, and fret, thus strangely 
ended. 





A Reporting Macutne.—A “ stenographic 
press ’’ has been invented, says the Mechanics’ 
Mayazine, by M. Gensoul. The reporter sits at 
something like the keyboard of a pianoforte, and 
by applying his fingers to the keys, prints the 
words as they drop from the lips of the speaker, 
syllable by syllable, on a strip of paper which 
rolls along underneath. When we say this we 
do not of course, mean that the words are 
printed in letters. The keyboard appears to be 
divided into three parts of eight keys each. The 
left side, worked by the four fingers of the left 
hand, prints signs which represent initial con- 
sonants; the right, worked by the fingers of 
the right hand, prints final consonants; and the 
middle, acted on by the two thumbs, prints the 
medium vowels, We gather that something like 
a phonetic system of signs is employed. A few 
months’ practice is said to enable any operator 
to follow the most fluent speaker with ease. We 
ought to say that M Gensoul’s system renders 
it unnecessary to transcribe the copy. Just as 
with the phonetic sysiem, if legibly written, the 
compositor can set up the speech in common 
type from the printed slip furnished by the ma- 
chine. As to the comparative ease of writing 
characters with a pen, and printing them in 
the way here described, we can give no opinion. 
What we should certainly miss, if the machine 
came into use in the galleries of our Houses 
of Parliament, would be the happy skill with 
which the reporters condense the speeches from 
their notes. We have very few speakers who 
could bear to be reported by a machine. 


Lorp Rosse has been measuring the heat that 
comes to us from the moon. Using one of his 
great reflecting telescopes as a burning-mirror, 
he has condensed the moon’s rays upon one of 
the most delicate of heat-gaugers — a thermo- 
pile. Without being able to determine by what 
fraction of a Fahrenheit’s degree the lunar 
warmth increases the temperature of the terres- 
trial atmosphere, he has found, as an approxi- 
mation, that the radiation from the moon is 
about the ninety-thousandth part of that from 
the sun. He conceives that the variation of 
heat from one satellite follows the same law as 





that of its light ; 7. e., that, we have most warmth 
from the full moon, and least from the nearly 
new. By comparison with a terrestrial source 
of heat, Lord Rosse estimates the actual tem- 
perature of the moon’s surface at lunar mid- 
day to be about 500 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
scorching results from the slow rotation of the 
moon, which makes its day equal to our month, 
and from the absence of any atmosphere to 
screen the lunar world. Years ago Sir John 
Herschel, who has more than once proved him- 
self a prophet by his sagacious inferences, re- 
marked that ‘* the surface of the full moon ex- 
posed to us must necessarily be very much heat- 
ed, possibly to a degree much exceeding that of 
boiling water.’’ Fontenelle and his followers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the moon can be 
no place for living beings, unless they are sal- 
amanders 


LOW-FLYING. 


I. 
Low flies the summer swallow — scenting rain, 
Arsl low my heart from prescience of pain ; 
When the clouds scatter, both will mount again. 


Il. 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies : 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Ill, 


Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometimes gray. 


Iv. 
For though this world is dull without the sun, 


More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


Vv 


Therefore, to-day, I would not, if I could, 

Forego wy grief, and be of merry mood ; 

As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
BRITISH UNITED STATES. 


WE have stated more than once the rea- 
sons Which lead us to believe that there is 
little probability that the colonies will ever 
care to enter into the sort of league into 
which it has been suggested that they might 
enter with this country. We do not, how- 
ever, profess to be superior to the prejudice, 
if it be one, which dictates such schemes. 
The scepticism which denies the possibility 
and the utility of great undertakings, and 
the ingenuity which points out the difficul- 
ties inherent in their execution, are, per- 
haps, the commonest and most vulgar of all 
accomplishments. All the great enterprises 
which have so deeply influenced the happi- 
ness of mankind, during the last century or 
more, have been carried out in the face of 
difficulties which very moderate ingenuity 
might have shown to be insurmountable. 
Consider the objections which might have 
been made, and indeed were made, to the 
a of providing a Constitution for the 

Jnited States, and remember the fact that 
the result of resolutely encountering them 
was to produce a State which has trium- 
phantly endured the hardest strain ever put 
upon any political creation whatever, and it 
will surely be necessary to confess both that 
political creations of a durable kind are 
possible, and that they are capable of pro- 
ducing great effects, and of exciting the 
most passionate attachment when the difli- 
culties inseparable from their creation have 
been encountered and overcome. 

Few Englishmen will like to confess that 
it is utterly impossible that they should do 
what their kinsmen have done, with certain 
advantages, no doubt, which we English do 
not enjoy, but at the same time in the face 
of special difficulties by which we are not 
troubled, and at a time when all the facil- 
ities for collective action on a large scale 
were much smaller than they are now. It 
may be a mere dream to suppose that the 
different members of the British Empire can 
ever be incorporated into one body, so that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa should be as much parts of one whole 
as England and Scotland are, and as the 
British Isles ought to be; yet it must be 
owned that the dream, if impracticable, is 
at all events splendid, and that if the diffi- 
culties before us could be overcome they 
would be well worth overcoming. As time 
went on and the population of the different 
members of the empire increased, such a 
nation, would, or at all events might, be 
nearly the most powerful country in the 
world for all purposes offensive and defen- 
sive. It would have fleets in the most com- 
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manding positions in every sea in the world, 
and it would have a population to draw 
upon for military purposes in case of need 
which in half a century would be fairly 
comparable to the populations of Russia 
and the United States. In these days of 
ready communication by sea the fact that its 
different members are scattered might be 
made an element of strength and mutual 
support — ‘* Non Hydra secto corpore firm- 
ior.” On the other hand, the management 
of the affairs of such a body, the adjustment 
of the respective interests of its different 
members, and the distribution amongst them 
of the advantages connected with their 
union, would afford ample employment and 
a magnificent theatre for the display of the 
quickest and most powerful intellects to be 
found in the various quarters of the globe 
over which our almost universal sway ex- 
tends. If aman of great political genius 
should be born in New Zealand, would it 
not be a splendid object of ambition for him 
to become an eminent member of a true Im- 
perial Legislature, and the representative 
in such a Legislature of the wishes and feel- 
ings of his friends and neighbours ? In these 
days of pauperism in London, and dearth of 
labour elsewhere, have we no common in- 
terests with Canada and Australia ? We do 
not say that all this is not a dream, we do 
not at present deny or even discuss the cur- 
rent doctrine that the best prospect open to 
England is that of contracting into the nar- 
rowest possible compass our plans, our ex- 
penses, our hopes, and our fears, by cutting 
away all connection whatever between these 
islands and the colonies, and by abstainin 
to the very utmost from every course 0 
conduct which can possibly excite jealousy 
or give offence to any one whatever. It 
may be quite true, though our ancestors 
thought otherwise, that to get very rich and 
to enjoy our riches very quietly is the one 
object towards which the national policy 
ought to be directed ; and that the wish to 
create if possible a vast empire, to develop, 
or to be in a condition to develop, great 
military and naval power, and to impress in 
various ways upon the world the leading 
ideas and principles which bear rule amongst 
us, is an idle and mischievous dream; yet 
whether this is so or not, it may at all 
events be a harmless amusement to con- 
sider a little in detail what are the special 
difficulties which stand in the way of such 
an enterprise as the construction of a true 
and effective British Empire. 

The first question which arises upon the 
subject is, for what purposes do you want 
this organization ? What laws would it be 
necessary to make? What taxes would it 
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be desirable to raise which are not perfectly 
well made and efficiently raised at present ? 
There are several answers to this question 
on which we need not dwell, but the main 
answer no doubt must be, The object of such 
a union would be military and naval. Its 
principal effect would be to increase the 
military power of this country by connect- 
ing with it, in an indissoluble offensive and 
defensive alliance, other growing States 
which will ultimately be very powerful. 
There can be no sort of doubt that if all 
the colonies would be taxed for military 
purposes, the collective military force of the 
empire would be much increased. Such an 
answer to the first question naturally sug- 
gests another. Suppose that you persuade 
the colonies to submit to taxation for mili- 
tary purposes, to whom do you intend to 
entrust the power of declaring war? Can 
it be supposed that the colonies would ac- 
cept the liability of being called upon to 
ay in purse and in person for wars entered 
into by the Queen of England —that is to 
say, by the Parliament or House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom? As it is, 


they are liable to the dangers of war to 
which they have not consented, though they 
are free from their expense, and it is doubtful 


how far in the case of a really great maritime 
war they might be disposed to acquiesce in 
such a state of things. How would it be if 
they had to pay as well as suffer? We do 
not see how any answer can be given to this 
question which does not go the length of 
admitting that the prerogative of the Crown 
as to declaring war must be modified. In 
order to get the scheme into working order 
at all, some sort of Imperial Assembly 
other than, and different from, Parliament 
must of course be devised. Parliament 
must be reduced to the position of a local 
Legislature for the British Islands, and the 
Imperial Parliament to be substituted for it 
must have the exclusive right of providing 
supplies for imperial military purposes by 
levying taxes upon every part of the em- 
pire. This naturally introduces the further 
question, What is this Imperial Assembly 
to be, how is it to be constituted, and what 
are to be its powers? As our present ob- 
ject is merely to show the nature of the 
questions which must arise upon such a 
project as the one under consideration, we 
will content ourselves with pointing out a 
few of the respects in which such a body 
must of necessity differ from Parliament. 
In the first place, the members of such a 
body must have some relation to the popu- 
lation and importance of the countries 
which they represented. For the sake of 
illustration we will suppose that it was ar- 





ranged that so many members per million 
of the population at the last census should 
be allotted to each member of the empire. 
In the next place, how are they to be 
elected ? Is there to be amember for Lon- 
don, another for Liverpool, another for 
Sydney, and another for Toronto? or are 
Canada, the British Isles, and the various 
Australian colonies to settle in what manner 
they will elect their representatives? Let 
us suppose these questions solved, and the 
representative body, convened at some place 
of meeting determined upon after due dis- 
cussion, what are to be their powers, and in 
particular what proportion of its theoreti- 
cally absolute and unlimited power is the 
na Imperial Parliament —the Queen, 

ords, and Commons of the United King- 
dom — to cede to its partial successor? It 
is clear that the new assembly must be 
elected for a given time, and hold its sit- 
tings at stated intervals, as the members 
would otherwise be unable to attend. It 
could not adjust its meetings to those of the 
British Parliament, and if Parliament or 
any other Legislature invaded its province, 
who would decide between them? The 
only practicable answer to this is, We must 
have a written definition of the power of 
the new assembly, and a supreme court to 
interpret our definition, and imperial courts, 
distinct from the national courts, to admin- 
ister the law so interpreted, and to bring it 
to bear on individuals in case of need. Noth- 
ing less than this has established the su- 
premacy of the United States of America 
over State rights, and nothing less could 
effect the purpose for the British United 
States. 

To sum up this series of difficulties, those 
who would fuse the United Kingdom and the 
colonies into one body must first convince 
their inhabitants that it is desirable to con- 
struct a vast new empire, for the sake of 
producing the possibility of enormous mili- 
tary and naval force. They must next pre- 
vail upon Parliament to abdicate several of 
its most impressive prerogatives in favour 
of a new assembly, the constitution of which 
would be attended with the difficulties 
which we have tried to describe. They 
must then define with legal precision the 
extent of the surrendered prerogatives, 
which, by the way, are at present com- 
pletely undefined, and finally, they must 
erect a series of new courts of justice to 
interpret and administer the laws arising 
out of the new constitution. 

If all these difficulties were successfully 
surmounted, a new set would arise. Who 
are to be the members of the new United 
States? Many parts of the British Empire 
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are peopled by races which have nothing in 
common with those which inhabit. these 
islands. The great example is India. Is 
the government of British India to be com- 
mitted to the new Imperial Assembly, or to 
be left as it is, or is India to be incorpo- 
rated with the rest, so that the British 
Empire will be composed principally of 
Hindoos and largely of Mahometans? 
‘he answer must be that we must adapt to 
our circumstances the American distinction 
between States and Territories. We must 
draw a line on one side of which will stand 
Canada, the Cape, Australia, and New 
Zealand (and we must remember, by the 
way, that Canada is itself a composite body, 
and that the Australian colonies will sooner 
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or later become composite), whilst on the 
other are found ona settlements like the 
West Indies, and mere fortresses like Gib- 
raltar and Malta. India, of course, must 
be treated as a question apart. 

‘*Tante molis erit Romanam condere 
gentem ”—out of such materials as we have 
to dispose of. We do not at all mean to 
say that the enterprise is to be altogether 
renounced because of its difficulty, or that 
the instinct which prompts men to wish for 
the solution of the problem is not good and 
wholesome, but we do wish that some sort 
of estimate of the difficulties of the under- 
taking should be formed by those whom it 
tempts. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
GOETHE’S LITERARY REMAINS. 

Wau we have our terrible posthumous 
revelations — true or false — about Byron, 
Germany is alive with clamours for 
Goethe's literary remains, which his grand- 
children are accused of wantonly and {rivo- 
lously secreting, against the express wish 
of the poet himself. Many years before 
his death Goethe carefully a his 
a and correspondence, and in his will 
e appointed Riemer and Eckermann as 
editors. As to the correspondence, there 
was a special proviso only with regard to 
Zelter’s and Schiller's letters, the former of 
which were to be published immediately 
after Goethe’s death, for the benefit of 
Zelter’s daughter; while the latter were to 
be published in 1850. Eckermann’s Con- 
versations show that Goethe in January, 
1831, had fully made up his mind to give 
the rest of his correspondence to the world 
without restrictions. To this hour, how- 
ever, everything remains buried, save those 
letters of Knebel and Count Reinhard 
which Chancellor von Miiller arbitrarily 
made known — an indiscretion which caused 
Goethe’s family to reject his offer of acquir- 
ing both Goethe’s house and remains for 
the Bundestag for the sum of 70,000 
thalers. When in 1849 the executors pub- 
lished, through Schuchardt, a catalogue of 
all Goethe’s art and science collections, they 
declared their disappointment not to be 
able on that occasion to explain their 
strange reticence with regard to the delayed 
publication of the literary remains; but the 
fact was, they said, their lips were still 





sealed, and ‘‘they begged all those who 
sincerely and really loved and revered their 
grandfather” to suspend their judgment 
till such time when they would be able to 
give a full and distinct explanation, and 
they added, ‘‘ The granting of so small and 
just a favour to the grandchildren might, 


perhaps, be the most natural and the truest 
outward sign of love towards the grand- 
father” — most mysterious words, which, 
since Miiller was then still alive, were re- 
spected andacted upon. Meanwhile, twenty 
more years have passed, everybody who 
could have been in the least degree per- 
sonally concerned is dead and gone, and 
the only action taken by those dutiful exe- 


‘cutors has consisted in their steady resist- 


ance to their grandfather's will; and finally, 
worst of all, it has come to this, that these 
treasures are not even any longer accessi- 
ble. ‘This has exhausted public patience. 
There are angry protestations throughout 
the German press. Nor is the matter thus 
buried out of sight of a nature to be passed 
over. Not only do these family archives 
contain Goethe’s diaries ever since 1775 or 
1776, with endless little precious data for 
his still incomplete biography, but also his 
original letters from Italy, with the many 
personal passages omitted in the ‘“ Italian 
Journey,” the wealth of letters from the 
Ducal family, from the Duke and Prince 
August of Gotha, from Goethe’s mother, 
Herder, Lavater, Schlosser, Dalberg, the 
two Humboldts, Voss, Reichardt, and that 
multitude of statesmen, artists, writers, men 
and women, to whom Goethe stood in long 
and intimate relation. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PUBLIC PREPOSSESSION FOR BYRON. 


Mrs. BeecHEer STOWE will probably re- 
pent her impulsive and unjustified confes- 
sion, when she sees the incredulity with 
which her story has been received both in 
England and America, and that sort of wild 
reaction it has really caused in Byron’s 
favour. ‘This absolute incredulity seems to 
us, we confess, much as we regret and 
blame Mrs. Stowe’s rashness, irrational in 
the extreme. If wise men must admit that 
a story so horrible might very possibly be 
plausibly accounted for, without assuming 
the utterly inadmissable hypothesis of either 
Lady Byron’s falsehood, or Mrs. Stowe’s 
falsehood, on the one hand, and without as- 
suming either of those ladies’ intellectual 
derangement on the other, yet certainly no 
sensible man would for a moment, while all 
the positive evidence is on one side, and 
nothing but the most ambiguous inferential 
evidence on the other, go to the absurd ex- 
treme taken up just now by English and 
American opinion of absolutely and obsti- 
nately discrediting the testimony given. Per- 
haps the wisest thing that Lady Byron’s ex- 
ecutors could now do would be to publish at 
once the authentic documents in their posses- 
sion. No doubt the * altum silentium,” the 
** premat nox alta” policy, for which Mr. T. 
Arnold so eloquently contends in the Daily 
News, was the right policy, but it is possible 
no longer. After Mrs. Stowe’s terrible error 
— terrible, we mean, in its practical re- 
sults, for there can be no manner of doubt 
(and ought to have been none in Lady 
Byron’s mind, if she had really been the 
shrewd as well as the good woman Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe gives her credit for being) 
that the mere currency of such a story, in- 
stead of limiting the circulation and dimin- 
ishing the morbid fascination of Byron’s 

oems, would, whether disbelieved or be- 
Fieved. have multiplied it tenfold — after 
this terrible blunder of Mrs. Stowe’s, we 
say, probably the best thing to be done is 
to adopt the policy of frankness, and so al- 
lay the morbid curiosity which will never 
rest while the literary executors of Lady 
Byron preserve silence. Then, with all the 
evidence produced, the morbid public ex- 
citement would probably subside, and we 
should no longer have acute critics putting 
every promising line of Lord Byron’s poetry 
to the rack, in order to ascertain whether it 
yields up what is supposed to be damning 
evidence against him, or what is held to be 
equally conclusive proof of his innocence. 
As it is, no more singularly successful de- 
vice could have been invented for raising 
to the zenith Lord Byron’s literary popu- 
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larity than this discredited statement,—con- 
necting his name, as it does, with a dark 
accusation, which is held by some not only 
a be still unproven, but demonstrated base- 
ess. 

But, to take leave of this very disagree- 
able controversy, the feature of the public 
mind which is to us most striking and un- 
expected, is the extraordinary depth of the 
prepossession which it has revealed in fa- 
vour of Byron,—and that not merely By- 
ron the poet, but Byron the man. Any- 
thing more irrational, as wé have said, than 
the blank and positive disbelief with which 
the only evidence, bearing on the subject 
that would have any value at all in a court 
of justice has been received on all sides, it 
is npossible to conceive. We do not say, 
we do not think fora moment, that any con- 
clusive evidence has yet been produced. 
But the rebutting evidence so passionately 
relied on,— Lord Lindsay’s negative evi- 
dence, for instance, that Lady Byron did 
not hint the facts to Lady Anne Barnard, 
the Standard’s literary evidence or no evi- 
dence gathered from the poems, more than 
outweighed by the Saturday Review's oppo- 
site argument published on the same day,— 
simply amounts to this, that all the conceiv- 
able sources of evidence don’t yield up 
corroborating particulars. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s version of Lady Byron’s story is 
treated as if it were not even a capital item 
of evidence, at all,—for this is what we 
want to insist on,—from the passionate pre- 

ossession for Byron which pervades both 
tngland and America. Mr. William 
Howitt’s vivid description of Lady Byron’s 
liability to sudden changes from cordial to 
sudden icy moods—which is, no doubt, 
truthful enough, and by no means surpris- 
ing in a woman who had suffered as she did, 
—is dwelt upon as if it had the slightest 
tendency to prove that Lady Byron was 
subject to life-long illusions, and was, in 
fact, deranged, a supposition for which, we 
will venture to say, there never was the 
shadow of evidence in the mind of any one 
of those many friends who directly or indi- 
rectly have given their estimate of her to 
the public. The simple truth is, that Eng- 
lish and American opinion is obviously de- 
termined not to weigh, but to discredit, 
what it has heard. We all feel that Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe — doubtless actuated by 
generous impulses — has done a rash, and 
mischievous, and unjustifiable thing in com- 
municating what she had heard from Lady 
Byron without first consulting with Lady 
Byron’s literary executors and descendants. 
This has set public feeling against her, but 
this could certainly not have been suflicient 
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to lead to the hasty and absurd conclusion 
that her inaccurate recollection of Lady 
Byron’s statement is wide of the mark in its 
main drift as it is in its minute incidental 
details, were not the public mind violently 
prejudiced in Lord Byron’s favour. This 
1s to our minds the cardinal fact of the re- 
cent excitement. Byron is still a pet, a 
darling, of the English-speaking races, not 
merely as a poet, but as a man. 

For ourselves, we confess that, supposing 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story to be in the 
main true,— which seems to us on the evi- 
dence more likely than not, though the 
evidence is, of course, as yet quite unsifted, 
and open to all the contingencies of prima 
facie evidence in general— it would not 
alter seriously our previous estimate of the 
moral character of Lord Byron. It would 
show, indeed, what was not before known, 
that he was a man who could violate not 
merely every moral principle — that «was 
known — but the deepest natural instincts 
of human nature ; in other words, that there 
was natural disease in his instincts, as well 
as moral disease in his will. But would 


any candid reader of his poems be serious- 
ly surprised at that? Still more, does it 
not almost relieve the guilt (properly so 


called,— i.e., the responsible guilt) in- 
volved in the malicious audacity of his naked 
satire, to know that there was a radical 
taint, not merely in his will, as there is in 
all profligate men, but in the very basis of 
-his natural instincts? Consider only the 
ineffable meanness of Byron in lampooning 
his wife before the public as he did. Say 
what you may of the various eloquent trib- 
utes paid to her in various poems, and of 
the partially fictitious element in those 
characters in the disguise of which he held 
her up to public ridicule, still there is no 
manner of question but that he did lampoon 
her in a way which he intended to be intel- 
ligible to all the world,—and that, though 
he himself admitted that all the wrong had 
been 0.1 his side, if not aN the suffering on 
hers. Now, does not this inexpressibly 
malicious and mean insult, this dragging of 
her unoffending and innocent figure into 
the heart of some of his most witty, profane 
and obscene satire, strictly imply that very 
absence of common natural instincts which 
ina stronger and more concrete sense this 
story of Mrs. Stowe’s would prove? We 
do not mean this as any confirmation of its 
truth, for we well know how utterly worth- 
less as evidence that sort of indirect reasop- 
ing is. We only mean this,— that English 





and American readers must have read By- 
ron to very little purpose, if their moral es- 
timate of him would be gravely changed for | 


® 
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the worse by the truth of this disclosure, 
supposing it to be true; and yet it seems 
by the chorus of angry incredulity with 
which it is received, that it would make the 
whole difference between their regarding 
him merely as a man of violent natural pas- 
sions and perverted genius, and as a man 
of intrinsically distorted nature. For our- 
selves, with the highest estimate of his mar- 
vellous genius, we confess that it would 
make very little difference in our concep- 
tion of him whether this horrid story be true 
or false. Whether true or false, there is no 
manner of doubt that there was the genuine 
malign devil in him only too often, that 
malign devil, we mean, which not only bears 
a grudge against divine law, but which in- 
vites mocking insurrection against natural 
feelings and instincts because they de 
natural. Mrs. Stowe’s picture of Byron in 
his study with his half-sister, on the morn- 
ing when Lady Byron was leaving his roof 
for ever, refusing his hand to his wife, and 
asking mockingly, as he put his hands be- 
hind him and retreated to the mantle-piece, 
‘* When shall we three meet again?” may, 
no doubt, turn out to be erroneous, or 
falsely coloured, but it is in the very spirit 
of the malignant and brilliant mockeries of 
**Don Juan.” There is moral cruelty of 
the most base and naked character at the 
very root of Byron’s satire, intolerance not 
only of !aw. but of instinct,— the element, 
in short, which Goethe delineates so power- 
fully in Mephistopheles where he lures the 
raw and innocent student into his devilish 
snares. We are disposed to think that the 
crime attributed to him, by tending to es- 
tablish something like original disease of 
nature, should probably rather relieve our 
estimate of ‘his individual responsibility, 
and justify us in attributing, more or less, 
to a taint of insanity what might otherwise 
be referred to mere voluntary wiciedness. 
Lady Byron’s belief that there was both 
angel and devil in Lord Byron was doubt- 
less true enough, as a popular mode of 
stating that there was in him far fiercer con- 
flicts of antagonistic principles than in or- 
dinary men, and one, moreover, of a kind 
which gave him far less chance of self-mas- 
tery than ordinary men even of strong pas- 
sions can command. The deeper you carry 
the root of his depravity, the more right 
you gain, in one sense, to judge charitably 
of himself, t.e., of all in him, which he had 
really in his own power. It seems to us 
simply astonishing that the British public 
should fire up as it does at the mere sugges- 
tion of this view of Byron,— though it be 
quite right in condemning the mode in 
which the view is obtained, and reserving 
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judgment as to the facts. There is but one 
character in all fiction which seems to us 
to bear comparison at all with the true Lord 
Byron, and that is Miss Emily Bronté’s 


‘* Heathcliff,” in Wuthering Heights, who | 


is a savage and rustic edition of the charac- 
ter which Byron himself paints for us. In 
Heathcliff, too, there is angel as wellas devil, 
though the latter vastly preponderates. ‘‘ I 
can hardly,” says Heathcliff of his wife, and 
in her presence, ‘‘ regard her in the light 
of arational creature, so obstinately has 
she persisted in forming a fabulous notion 
of my character, and acting on the false 
impression she cherished. But at last I 
think she begins to know me: I don’t per- 
ceive the silly smiles and grimaces that 
provoked me at first, and the senseless in- 
eapability of discovering that I was in earn- 
est when I gave her my opinion of her in- 
fatuation and _ herself. . Are you 
sure, Isabella, that you hate me? If I let 
you alone for half an hour, won’t you come 
sighing and wheedling to me again? . 
If she desired to go, she might: the nuisance 
of her presence outweighs the gratification to 
be derived from tormenting her.” That 
might be an excerpt from some of Lord 
Byron’s outbursts against his wife. Cer- 


tainly, the English public are right in con- 


demning the unjustified, rash, and senti- 
mental impulsiveness which has drawn the 
curtain from what may fairly be called, in 
one of Emily Bronté’s powerful and lurid 
phrases, ‘‘ these clouded windows of hell.” 
Certainly, too, they are right in suspending 
their judgment as to the facts till further 
evidence. But as certainly, their air of 
surprise, offence, horror, and indignation 
that Byron should, even for a moment, and 
on evidence, be supposed guilty of any 
charge so horrible, betrays the radically 
superficial and worthless judgment with 
which they 


** Have watched the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife.’’ 


From The Telegraph. 
THE BYRON SCANDAL, 


Tue whole story is so full of improbabiii- 
ties and inconsistencies that we should 
summarily dismiss it as the creation of a 
jealous woman’s excited imagination, if it 
were not for one circumstance to which 
insufficient attention has been paid in the 
various criticisms upon the article. In 
words which there is no possibility of mis- 
understanding, Mrs. Stowe declares that the 
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criminal intercourse between Lord Byron 
and his sister was followed by the birth of a 
child, that the child w up to maturity, 
and that it was conte eal brought up by 
Lady Byron herself. Nay, we gather from 
the confused narrative that the child was 
known to be an illegitimate daughter of 
Lord Byron’s, though the dreadful secret 
of her parentage was revealed only to per- 
sons who, like the authoress of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” were taken into Lady By- 
ron’s full confidence. If this statement 
were true, there would be an end of the 
controversy. No hypothesis of jealous 
—s can account for the existence of 
such a child; no argument as to antecedent 
improbabilities can explain away so damn- 
ing an evidence of guilt. But is it possible 
that Lady Byron could have possessed that 
certainty as to the child’s parentage which 
Mrs. Stowe attributes to her? In order to 
appreciate the force of this question, it is 
necessary to consult the dates. As several 


.|of our contemporaries have alluded by 


name to the unhappy lady whose character 
has been subjected, years after her death, 
to so foul a charge, it would be mere affecta- 
tion to refrain any further from mentioning 
her name. A child, says Mrs. Stowe, was 
born ‘‘ with strange abnormal propensities 
to evil,” and the mother of that child, she 
adds, was the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, the half- 
sister of Lord Byron by his father’s first 
marriage, and the wife of Colonel Leigh. 
According to Mrs. Stowe’s story, the con- 
nection between Byron and Mrs. Leigh 
commenced after the rejection of his suit by 
Miss Milbanke, that is, in the year 1813, 
and ended on his leaving England in 1816, 
the one condition of Lady Byron’s consent- 
ing to keep the terrible secret being, that 
Mrs. Leigh should not accompany Lord 
Byron abroad. This child must, therefore, 
have been born between the years 1813 and 
1816. Mrs. Leigh—who, by the way, 
was five years older than Byron — was 
married in 1807, had several children by 
her husband, and was living with him as his 
wife during the years of her brother’s court- 
ship and marriage. If, therefore, Mrs. 
Leigh had had a child within the period 
stated, it would have been putatively and 
legally the child of her husband, Colonel 
Leigh; and there seems no conceivable 
reason why this child should have been 
brought up as the illegitimate offspring of 
Lord Byron. Colonel Leigh attained a 
mature age; and his wife died, in 1851, in 
St. James's Palace, where apartments had 
been assigned to her. Under these circum- 
stances, it is needless to say that, if Mrs. 
Leigh had an illegitimate child, the fate 
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was unknown to the world and to her 
husband. Yet, taking Mrs. Stowe’s state- 
ments for granted, we are asked to believe, 
either that Mrs. Leigh, being the mother 
of a child by her own brother, had called 
attention to the dreadful secret by not hav- 
ing the child brought up as born in lawful 
wedlock, or else, that she wantonly and 
needlessly confided the tale of its true 
parentage to Lady Byron. Either supposi- 
tion is so extravagant that we must decline 
to accept it without absolute proof. There 
is, however, a third supposition entirely 
inconsistent with Mrs. Stowe’s theory, but 
strongly confirmatory of our own. Is it 
not possible, or even probable, that Lady 
Byron— devoured as she obviously was 
with a jealous passion for her faithless hus- 
band — should have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that an illegitimate child of the poet’s 
was the result of the intimacy of which she 
had formed so dark a suspicion? If that 
were the case, the very fact that she enter- 
tained such a conclusion without proof 
would justify us in dismissing the whole 
charge against Lord Byron as the product 
of a diseased imagination. The subject is 
almost too painful for discussion. That it 
should have to be discussed at all is the 
result of an indiscretion on the part of Mrs. 
Stowe and her publishers, for which it would 
be difficult to find too harsh a name. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GUSHING MEN. 


Tue picture of a gushing creature all 
heart and no brains, all impulse and no bal- 
last, is familiar to most of us; and we know 
her, either by repute or by personal ac- 
quaintance, as well as we know our alpha- 


bet. But we are not so familiar with the 
idea of the gushing man; and yet gushing 
men exist, if not in such numbers as their 
sisters, still in quite sufficient force to con- 
stitute a distinct type. The gushing man is 
the furthest possible removed from the or- 
dinary manly ideal, as women create it out 
of their own imaginations. Women like to 
picture men as inexorably just, yet tender ; 
calm, grave, restrained, yet full of passion 
well mastered; Greathearts with an eye 
cast mereywards if you will, else unap- 
proachable by all the world; Goethes with 
one weak corner left for Bettina, where love 
may queen it over wisdom, but in all save 
love strong as Titans, powerful as gods, 
and unchangeable as fate. ‘They forgive 
anything in a man who is manly according 
to their own pattern and ideas. Even 
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harshness amounting to brutality is con- 
doned if the hero # a jaw of sufficient 
squareness, and mighty passions just within 
the limits of control, as witness Jane Eyre’s 
Rochester, and his long line of unpleasant 
followers; always supposing, that is, that 
he loves; for, like the Russian wife who 
wept for want of her customary thrashing, 
taking immunity from the stick to mean in- 
difference, they would rather have brutality 
with love than no love at all. But a gush- 
ing man, as judged by men among men, is 
a being so foreign to their ideal that very 
few understand him when they do see him. 
And they do not call him gushing. He is 
frank, enthusiastic, unworldly, aspiring ; 
perhaps he is labelled with that word of 
power, ‘* high-souled”; but he is not gush- 
ing, save when spoken of by men, who de- 
spise him. For men have an intense con- 
tempt for him. A woman who has no bal- 
last, and whose self-restraint goes to the 
winds on every occasion, is accepted for 
what she is worth, and but little disappoint- 
ment and less annoyance is felt for what is 
wanting. Indeed, men in general expect so 
little from women that their follies count as 
of course, and only what might be looked 
for. They are like marriage, or the Eng- 
lish climate, or a lottery ticket, or a dark 
horse heavily backed, and have to be taken 
for better or worse as they may turn out, 
with the violent probability that the chances 
are on the side of the worse. But the 
gushing man is inexcusable. He is a nui- 
sance or a laughing-stock, and as either is 
resented. In his Club, at the mess-table, 
in the City, at home, wherever he may be, 
and whatever he may be about, he is always 
plunging headlong into difficulties, and 
dragging his friends with him; always 
quarrelling for a straw, putting himself 
grossly in the wrong, and vehemently 
apologizing afterwards ; hitting wild at one 
moment and down on his knees the next, 
and as absurd in the one attitude as he is 
abject inthe other. He falls in love at first 
sight, and makes a fvol of himself on un- 
known ground; while with men he is ready 
to swear eternal friendship or undying en- 
mity before he has had time to know any- 
thing whatever about the object of his 
regard or his dislike. In consequence he 
is being perpetually associated with shak 

names, and brought into questionable posi- 
tions. He is full of confidence in himself 
on every occasion, and is given to making 
the most positive assertion on things he 
knows nothing about, which afterwards he 
is obliged to retract and to own himself 
mistaken. But he is just as full of self- 
abasement when, like vaulting ambition, he 
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has overleaped himself, and fallen into mis- 
takes and failures unawares. He makes 
rash bets about things of which he has the 
best jinformation, so he says, and will not 
be staved off by those who know what folly 
he is committing, but insists on writing 
himself after Dogberry at the cost of just 
so much; he backs the worst player at bil- 
liards on the strength of a chance hazard, 
and bets on the losing hand at whist; he 
goes into wild speculations in the City, 
where he is certain to land a pot of money 
according to his own account, and whence 
he comes with empty pockets, as you fore- 
told and warned; he takes up with all man- 
ner of doubtful schemes and yet more 
doubtful promoters, but he will not be ad- 
vised. Is he not gushing? and does not 
the quality of gushingness include an Ar- 


-eadian belief in the virtue of all the world? 


The gushing man is the very pabulum of 
sharks and sharpers ; and it is he whose im- 
pressibility and gullible good nature supply 
wind for the sails of half the rotten schemes 
afloat. Full of faith in his fellows, and of 
belief in a brilliant future to be had by good 
luck and not by hard work, he cannot bring 
himself to doubt either men or measures ; 
unless, indeed, his gushingness takes the 
form of suspicion, and then he goes about 
delivering himself of accusations not one of 
which he can substantiate by the weakest bul- 
wark of fact, and doubting the soundness of 
investments as safe as the Three per Cents. 

In manner the gushing man is familiar 
and caressing. He may be patronizing or 
playful according to the bent of his own na- 
ture. If the first, he will call his superiors, 
My dear boy, and pat them on the back en- 
couragingly ; if the second, he will put his 
arm school-boy fashion round the neck of 
any man of note who has the misfortune of 
his intimacy, and call him Old fellow, or 
Governor, or rex meus, as he is inclined. 
With women his familiarity is excessively 
offensive, and he gives them pet names, or 
calls to them by their Christian names from 
one end of the room to the other, and pats 
them in all fraternal affectionateness, after 
about the same length of acquaintanceship 
as would bring other men from the bowing 
stage to that of shaking hands. His man- 
ners throughout are enough to compromise 
the toughest reputation; and one of the 
worst misfortunes that can befall a woman 
whose circumstance lay her specially open 
to slander and misrepresentation is to in- 
clude among her friends a gushing man of 
energetic tendencies, on the look-out to do 
her a good turn if he can, and anxious to 
let people see on what famliiar terms he 
stands with her. He means nothing in the 
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least degree improper when he puts his 
arm round her waist, calls her My dear and 
Darling in a loud voice for all the world to 
hear, or when he seats himself at her table 
to write her private messages before folk, 
which he makes believe to be of great im- 

ortance, and which are of none at all; he 
is only familiar and gushing; and he would 
be the first to cry out against the evil imag- 
ination of the world which saw harm in what 
he does with such innocent intent. The 
gushing man has one small defect — he is 
not safe nor secret. From no bad motive, 
but just from the blind propulsion of gush- 
ingness, he cannot keep a secret, and he is 
sure to let out sooner or later all he knows. 
He holds back nothing of his friends or of 
his own — not even when his honour is en- 
gaged in the trust; being essentially loose- 
lipped, and with his emotional life always 
bubbling up through the thin crust of con- 
ventional reserve. Not that he means to 
be dishonourable; he is only gushing and 
unrestrained. Hence every friend he has 
knows all about him. His latest lover 
learns the roll-call of all his previous loves ; 
and there is not a man in his Club, with 
whom he is on speaking terms, who does 
not know as much. Women who trust 
themselves to gushing men simply trust 
themselves to broken reeds ; and they might 
as well look for a sieve that will hold water 
as expect a man of the sieve nature to keep 
their secret, whatever it may cost them and 
him to divulge it. 

As a theorist the gushing man is for ever 
advocating untenable opinions, and taking 
up with extreme doctrines which he an- 
nounces confidently, and out of which he 
can be argued by the first opponent he en- 
counters. The facility with which he can be 
bowled over any ground — he calls it being 
converted — is in fact one of bis most strik- 
ing characteristics; and a gushing man 
rushes from the school of one professor to 
that of another, his zeal unabated, no mat- 
ter how many his reconversions. He is al- 
ways finding the truth, which he never re- 
tains; and the loudest and most active in 
damning a cast-off doctrine is the gushing 
man who once followed it. As a leader, he 
is irresistible to both boys and women. 
His enthusiastic, unreflecting, unballasted 
character finds a ready response in the 
youthful and feminine nature, and he is the 
idol of a small knot of ardent worshippers, 
who believe in him as the logical and well- 
balanced man is never believed in. He 
takes them captive by a community of im- 
agination, of impulsiveness, of exaggera- 
tion; and is followed just in proportion to 
his unfitness to lead. This is the kind 
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of man who writes sentimental novels, with 
a good deal of love, laced with a vague 
form of pantheism, or of weak evangelical 
religion, to suit all tastes; or he is great in 
a certain kind of indefinite poetry which no 
one has yet been found to understand, save, 
perhaps, a special * soul sister,” which is 
the subdued version among us of the Trans- 
atlantic spiritual wife. He adores the femi- 
nine virtues, which he places far beyond all 
the masculine ones; and expatiates on the 
beauty of the female character which he 
thinks is to be the rule of the future. Per- 
haps, though, he goes off into panegyrics 
on the Vikings and the Berserkers, or else 
plunges boldly into the mists of the Arthu- 
rian era, and gushes in obsolete English 
about chivalry and the Round Table, Sir 
Launcelot and the Holy Graal, to the be- 
wilderment of his entranced audience, to 
whom he does not supply a glossary. In 
religion he is generally a mystic, and always 
in extremes. He can never be pinned 
down to logic, to facts, to reason; and to 
his mind the golden mean is the sin for 
which the Laodicean Church was cursed. 
Feeling and emotion and imagination do all 
the work of the world, according to him; 
and when he is asked to reason and to de- 
monstrate, he answers, with the lofty air of 
one secure of the better way, that he loves, 
and that love sees further and more clearly 
than reason. 

If the strong-minded woman is a mistake 
among women, so is the gushing man among 
men. Fluid, unstable, without curb to 
govern or rein to guide, he brings into the 
masculine world all the mental frailties of 
the feminine, and adds to them the force of his 
own character and nature asaman. What- 
ever he may be, be is a disaster, and at all 
times is associated with failure. He is the 
revolutionary leader who gets up abortive 
risings — the schemer whose plans run into 
sand — the poet whose books are read only 
by school-girls, or lie on the publisher's 
shelves uncut, as his gushingness bubbles 
over into twaddle, or exhales itself in the 
smoke of obscurity —the fanatic whose 
faith is more madness than philosophy — the 
man of society who is the butt of his male 
companions and the terror of his lady ac- 
quaintances —the father of a family which 
he does his best, unintentionally, to 
ruin by neglect or by eccentricity of train- 
ing —and the husband of a woman who 
either worships him in blind belief, or who 
laughs at him in secret, as heart or head 
preponderates in her character. In any 


case he is a man who never finds the fitting 
time or place, and who dies as he has lived, 
with everything about him incomplete. 
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From The Examiner. 
END OF DESPOTISM. 


‘* He won't die,” said my Uncle Toby; 
and when contradicted on the point, that 
excellent man grew vexed, and swore he 
should not die. Worthy people are every- 
where persuading themselves, or trying hard 
at least to persuade one another, that there 
is nothing, after all, the matter with the 
Emperor, except the rheumatics, which, 
whether in the form of toothache or lumba- 
go, nobody ever gets any pity for. But 
unlike Uncle Toby, these good folk are not 
disinterested. They hold consols or shares, 
or they are concerned somehow in specula- 
tion ; and they have been told so so often, 
that at last they have come to believe, that 
the Empire in France really means peace 
and prosperity for Europe; and that upon 
the life of Napoleon III. the existence of the 
Empire hangs. We shall not discuss the 
latter point just now, because, if his Maj- 
esty happens to live a few years more, as, 
upon the whole, we think he is likely to do, 
the conditions of the problem will have been 
essentially changed, and all discussion of 
such a contingency must be for the present 
worse than idle. But the former is a very 
different matter; and it is one which can 
hardly be affected, if at all, by the accident 
whether in the present year or in 1875 an- 
other of the Cxsars takes his place with 
Augustus among the gods. 

But have the industrious and peaceable 
inhabitants of this or of any other country a 
real and substantial interest in the longevity 
of the Emperor? Apart from the claims 
which Imperialism, as a system of rule may 
have on the preference of the French peo- 
~ of what benefit has his Majesty been to 

uropean communities? The Second Em- 
pire at its inauguration was said to be at 
peace, yet its author has been engaged in 
three wars more costly and sanguinary than 
those by which his Uncle won his fame as a 
conqueror, and built up his power as a mon- 
arch. Neither has Napoleon III. prevented 
other States from going to war, or proved 
himself able to interpose as a mediator for 
the restoration of peace. Poland revolted, 
and he was urged to succour her; but he 
failed to do so, and left her to perish. When 
Denmark was attacked by two powerful 
neighbours she invoked his aid; he could 
not, or would not interpose, and the gallant 
little kingdom was rentin twain. ‘The re- 
volting States of America sued to him for 
help, and bid him name his price. Even 
the decrepid and decaying Bourbons did not 
fear abetting Transatlantic rebellion in their 
day ; and they reaped a splendid harvest of 
military renown and international sympathy 
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from their intervention. His Imperial Maj- 
esty approved the cause of Secession undis- 
guisedly, and declared that it would be for 
the interests of monarchy and of France that 
the American Union should be broken up. 
Nevertheless, he shrunk from the attempt, 
and allowed the internecine strife to drag its 
slow length along. His most intimate con- 
tinental ally was attacked by her rival. Mis- 
informed as to the strength of her military 
organization, he believed, as all the world 
believed, that Austria could hold her own. 
But after Konniggratz it was clear that 
France, and France alone, could stay the 
onward course of Prussian aggrandisement. 
Austria retreated, and the world expected 
and France hoped for an order of the day to 
cross the Rhine; but hopes, expectations, 
and entreaties all proved vain, and the 
boasted arbiter of human destiny wavered 
until the carnage of Sadowa had sealed Aus- 
tria’s fate. How, then, has hein any sense 
proved a guarantor against war, whether 
waged by French arms or waged without 
them ? 

We hear it senselessly and irrationally 
said that Napoleon III. has been not only 
the architect of new Paris and the adorner 
of all the other cities of France, and thereby 
the employer of labour, the patron of art, 
and the promoter of every sort of enter- 
prise, but the author of new trade, the re- 
viver of old manufacture, the inventor of 
an unlimited system of financial inflation 
and public credit at home and abroad, with- 
out parallel in the annals of industry. The 

rices not only of living and house-rent in 

‘aris but of living and house-rent every- 
where have steadily risen since the coup 
d'état of 1851; the prices of nearly every ar- 
ticle of comfort and luxury have advanced ; 
joint-stock enterprises modelled on schemes 
chartered by him have dazzled and fascinat- 
ed commercial men in every civilized com- 
munity to anextent and toa degree never 
known before. Ina word, there is not a 
plausible and well-dressed schemer, jobber, 
or adventurer in public or private life 
throughout Christendom who has not in- 
stinctively learned to feel glad if not grate- 
ful for the prolongation of the Napoleonic 
régime ; and there is not a dupe whose time, 
whose thoughts, and whose money have 
been absorbed and wasted in the glittering 
speculations of the last eighteen years who 
has not been taught to regard his Imperial 
Majesty as the crowned Cagliostro of our 
time. But what is the net result of all to 
the tax-paying millions who do not gamble ? 
From the day that the Presidential chair 
was exchanged for an Imperial throne, the 
naval and military expenditure of our own 
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and of every other country in Europe has 
gone on steadily increasing because that of 
France has done so; until at length civiliza- 
tion and industry in Christendom totters 
and staggers beneath the mischievous and 
ruinous load. The struggle for existence 
has thus become more and more embittered 
to the mass of mankind. 5,550,000 men 
are at this moment under arms in Europe; 
and no remonstrances or expostulations in 
journals, pulpits, congresses, or parlia- 
ments, seem to have the least effect in per- 
suading the responsible rulers of any other 
country that they can dare reduce their ar- 
maments so long as France is armed to the 
teeth, and her resources are wielded by one 
man. How far all this might be changed, 
should the absolutist Emperor subside into 
a mere constitutional King, we know not. 
But in that case, would the same importance 
continue to attach to the life of the wearer 
of the Crown? The prevalent question of 
to-day is not one of solicitude about the 
health of the man, but of doubt as to the 
consequences that may ensue from a discon- 
tinuance of his despotism. Soon or late that 
discontinuance may occur, either by giving 
up of his political system, or by his giving 
up the ghost. We should, of course, pre- 
fer the less sudden transition; but, come 
when it may, it cannot be but a direct relief 
and benefit to us and the rest of mankind. 


From The Examiner. 
HOW THINGS LOOK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


It is but four years since the ciose of the 
civil war, and already its deep wounds seem 
to be in a fair way of healing ; and the recu- 
perative energies of the Commonwealth ap- 
pear to be fast effacing the traces of ruin 
and disaster. A good harvest satisfies the 
West, while a fair trade contents the East. 
Manufactures, if not as profitable as they 
used to be in New England, by reason of 
the higher price of labour, are nevertheless 
carried on at a reasonable profit ; while the 
agriculture of the South, which, by the logic 
of secession, ought by this time to have 
been finally annihilated through the want of 
bondmen to till the soil, is not only reviv- 
ing, but is actually toa great extent reno- 
vated and restored. Three million bales 
of cotton will, it is said, be garnered in this 
fall, in as good condition as that lucrative 
crop was wont to be. The negroes, tired 
with the toyship of liberty, are beginning to 
understand what it really means; and are 
taking to work for hire ‘* just the same as 
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Carpet-baggers are jeered, 


white men.” 
and sometimes jostled when they come 
South in search of bargains of land; but 
they bring Northern money with them, and 
by degrees shake down into vacant places 
which their energy, skill, and cash contrib- 


ute rapidly to fertilize. By the old theory 
it was impossible that men of white skins 
and straight hair could work in the fields in 
these high latitudes; but the contrary is 
now palpably proved. Thousands of farms 
and no end of gardens are now actually thus 
cultivated. The spectacle is better for the 
negroes than all the preaching and teaching 
in the world; and better for the superior 
race likewise, as emancipating them from 
the cruel fear of dependence for existence 
upon the whim or the abasement of others. 

In the middle States great and important 
progress is likewise taking place. In 
Kansas, which for the two years previous to 
the revolt was the scene of fierce and piti- 
less contention between free-soilers and de- 
fenders of the ‘‘ Divine Institution,” there 
now reigns tranquillity: and the result is 
seen in a form every way notable. The 
following letter is extracted from the New 
York Times, under date Aug. 26: — 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 26.— The National Land 
Company completed a sale to-day, for the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railroad Company, of 32,000 acres 
of land to the representatives of an English Em- 
igration Society acting for a proposed colony of 
1,200 families. It is mostly rolling prairie land, 
and is in one body lying from four to twenty 
miles from the line of the road northwest of 
Junction City. The average price paid was 
about $3.75 per acre. Eighteen members of 
the colony have already arrived and commenced 
the improvement of the lands. The colony is 
composed of a good class of emigrants, and each 
member is represented to have sufficient means 
to stock his farm. Most of them will reach 
Kansas during the coming fall and spring. 


This is what comes of ‘‘ the bubble of de- 
mocracy (not) having burst,’ as certain 
foolish politicians De, ween masa it would 
during the war. Had Secession succeeded, 
the Border line would now be bristling with 
bayonets; and men’s thoughts, instead of 
being fixed on works of peaceful develop- 
ment and progress, would have been con- 
centrated upon systems of strategy, works 
of fortification, and schemes of vengeance 
and destruction. What a blessed thing both 
for America and England it is that most of 
vur noble and right honourable prophets 
prophesied foolishly. How satisfactory it is 
to think that in all that great continent from 
Greenland to Honduras there is not now 
man, woman, or child that quails beneath 
the capricious frown of a so-called owner. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
CLOSED DOORS. 


Tue open churches of the Continent have 
suggested the following reflections to one 
of our correspondents now abroad : — 

‘“*I am writing to you very early on a 
Sunday morning, and as I write the bell is 
ringing of a little whitewashed chapel stand- 
ing by a wooden bridge and a rushing tor- 
rent, and down from the high green Alps, 
stream-crossed and pine-svented, the peas- 
ants are coming at its call. All round 
about this plateau are white, dazzling snow 
mountains and green slopes, where, on 
week days, the peasants are at work early 
and late reaping the grasses, and the gray 
oxen come down the precipitous sides of 
the mountains, dragging the sledges upon 
which the sweet, dry hay is piled, or it may 
be the household goods of some little family 
flitting from its high Alpine home to its 
chalet in the village down below. The hus- 
band goes first, with his arm round the 
broad-horned head; the mother follows 
with steady step through the pine-trees, 
carrying a little Italian peasant baby in her 
arms. In the valley where we are staying 
there are perhaps three or four little 
wooden houses by the stream, but a good 
many seem to have flown right up out of 
the valley and perched upon the mountains, 
all about the low stone house with the 
stone-piled roof, which stands by the 
stream. It has been erected for those who 
come to drink the waters that flow from the 
iron spring in the valley. 

** Among the company are some Milanese 
ladies, convent-bred, who go often to the 
little whitewashed chapel, and whose many 
questions as to the ways of our Church, its 
beliefs, its consolations, I sometimes find it 
difficult to answer. To them their Church 
means a religion, to us it is (or should be) 
but an expression of something higher. 
They ask me if it is to our Church we go 
for consolation in trouble, for sustainment 
and advice. ‘Ah, no,’ cries the youngest 
of the party, ‘ your Church is not a friend 
to you like ours is to us.’ Practically, per- 
haps, she is in the right, if a Protestant 
may concede so much. Our Church is a 
"friend once a week or so when there is a 
wedding ora funeral. These are days of 
change, of eager debate of words that do 
not spare reasons or prejudices; on every 
side people are looking out for the fall of 
superstructures erected by our predeces- 
sors, at whose traditions this impatient age 
not unnaturally rebels, as men of forty 
sometimes rebel at the professions taken 
for them by men of twenty-three. We see 





beacons destroyed or tottering, that in 
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truth are beacons no longer, for the har- 
bour is closed and the tide is sweeping 
elsewhere, previsions are evaded, profes- 
sions turned into protests. To some con- 
sciences, perhaps, Faith in spiritual matters 
may be love, to others it may be hope, but 
to many it is Faith no longer, and such as 
these who would not willingly desert the an- 
cient edifice, hear gladly all the echoes that 
arise on every side, of what is being done to 
open wide the ways, to enlarge the spirit 
of a grand old community, which may be 
narrow-minded and inconsequent at times, 
bat which recognizes honour as a part of 
its creed, and to which its votaries cling 
from traditions that have almost become a 
part of their very natures. One point after 
another is stretched, one tenet after another 
is tacitly abandoned, things are cried in the 
market-place now, which in my youth were 
scarcely whispered. I have heen told ofa 
sect now existing at Geneva so wide and 
comprehensive in its views that many who 
thought themselves excluded from all com- 
munities now find that they can conscien- 
tiously belong to this. 

‘«* Some of the best and wisest spirits of 
time are anxiously trying to do all they can 
to counteract the cry that the Church as a 
Church is no living institution, excluding 
as it does many of the most honest and 
scrupulous of its members from holy or- 
ders, and appealing to the uneducated in 
a very limited and partial degree; and 
while these reformers, preserving as far as 
they can the spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land, are attempting to enlarge the profes- 
sion of its doctrines, and allowing to every 
man more and more liberty to determine 
for himself that inscrutable point of connec- 
tion between the known and the unknown, 
the spiritual and the material, another class 
are in a very simple and effectual manner 
closing its doors (and I am speaking no 
metaphor) in the faces of its votaries, and 
doing more by that turn of the key in the 
too well greased lock to abolish in the 
minds of those who are thus excluded all 
realization of a living actual sympathy, 
than all the doubts, expressed and non-ex- 
pressed, of honest sceptics, or the railings 
of fanatics and scoffers. Why are church 
doors closed, bolted, and barred? why are 
pew-openers and sightseers the only people 
who are allowed to enter from one week’s 
end to another? Why am [ at this minute 
— it is about nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing — the member of an established church, 
shut, with drawn blinds, and safely covered 
up with brown holland, into which there is 
no admittance for two hours at least ? 
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among the Rhetian Alps a bell is ringing, 
as I have said, and the peasants are com- 
ing over the mountains and down the green 
slopes that lead to the little chapel by the 
torrent. It is only a low white shed, a 
little larger than the neighbouring chalets, 
or baitas, as they call them here. It is 
quite shabby and humble, and whitewash is 
falling from its walls, but the bell rings 
evening after evening for the ‘ Ave,’ the 
people go in and come out and walk away 
quietly by the torrent or along the narrow 
mountain paths that travel by rock and 
waterfall and by fragrant scent of thyme 
and through fresh pine woods to higher 
Alps near the snow peaks that encircle 
our valley; and all day long, on Sundays 
and week days, the worm-eaten door of 
the chapel is open, and one lamp burns 
dimly. Whenever you look into the hum- 
ble little place the lamp is burning, and 
one or other kneeling figure is there, peas- 
ant or traveller. On Sundays the country 
people come in full dignity of knee-breeches, 
and wives and sweethearts, and huge red 
umbrellas, and streaming out after the mass 
sit in a row on the low wall in front of the 
establishment where we are staying, while 
the little children run about and peep 
through the wooden planks of the bridge at 
the boiling waters below. 

‘This seems a long round-about way of 
entering my little protest, and petitioning 
for leave to enter the church to which I be- 
long, but the contrast between our own 
system and that which I see here has struck 
me very much. Not long ago, at Oxford, 
one — I remember walking from one 
noble old chapel to another and wondering 
at the barred doors: one had been left a 
little open, showing a glimpse of aisle and 
lofty arch and peaceful light, but the other 
gate was safely locked, for fear any passer- 
by should enter. Only in one place that I 
know of is that permission granted — at the 
garrison chapel at Woolwich, where no ill 
effects have arisen from the practice of 
daily prayer. 

‘* For the working classes, it would seem 
to me that the chance of a few minutes’ 
quiet, that the knowledge that at all times 
rand places their churches were open to 
them, would be no small boon and relief to 
their overburthened lives. 

“It seems a small thing to ask for — 
leave to go in now and then out of the busy 
street of life to a quiet place hallowed by 
association, and to stay there for a little 
while among surroundings which should 
bring peaceful and holy things before us. 
To some natures and temperaments such 
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doubt or difficulty, would count more than 
even a whole three hours’ service and ser- 
mon all complete, perhaps unsuited to their 
need, and coming when the stress was over 
and help no longer of any avail.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
HERESY IN SCOTLAND. 


Wume German rationalists are firing 
pistols at the clergy to emphasize their 
protest against State-prescribed belief, and 
while the Archbishop of York is prosecuting 
Mr. Voysey in order to recall that wander- 
ing sheep or shepherd to the limits of the 
fold, there has sprung up in Scotland, the 
land of silent and logical Calvinism, a storm 
of revolt against compulsory creeds. ‘Tour- 
ists in that country must have noticed for 
the last month or two that every newspaper, 
whether of Edinburgh, Glasgow, or the re- 
moter provinces, has been filled, column 
after column, with letters discussing the 
‘* Coupar-Angus heresey case.” The origi- 
nal facts of this case are very simple. 
The Free Church adopts as its doctrine, 
without change, what are called the ‘* Stand- 
ards” of the Church of Scotland. These 
are chiefly comprised in a brief but abstruse 
manual, purporting to have been compiled 
for unlettered and simple folk, called the 
‘* Shorter Catechism,” and at more length 
in the Confession of Faith of the Westmin- 
ster Divines, which has been formally 
enacted as the law of the Church not only 
by her assemblies but by the Parliament. 
Two gentlemen, members of the Free 
Church congregation of Coupar Angus, a 
small town on the borders of Perthshire 
and Forfarshire, were alleged to have 
spoken of some of the questions of pre- 
destination, eternal punishment, &c., in a 
manner irreconcilable with this authority. 
They were cited to appear before the Kirk 
session, the primary judicial body of each 
congregation, consisting of the minister and 
certain ‘‘ elders ” elected by the congrega- 
tion, to answer as to the soundness of their 
faith. The minister, whom it is probably 
not uncharitably to consider the instigator 
of the proceedings, took the unusual step 
of calling privately on the aceused and 
endeavouring to engage them in talk upon 
the topic of their faith, but they seem to 
have perceived the pious ruse, and not to 
have committed themselves. Appearing 
before the Kirk session, they contented 
themselves with protesting against its right 
to make such an inquiry. The Kirk ses- 
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tions to the Presbytery, the next superior 
court, consisting of the ministers of the dis- 
trict, with an elder elected by each congre- 
gation. The Presbytery directed the Kirk 
session to proeeed. Here stands the ques- 
tion as —_ the two culprits. But 
meantime the propriety of the proceedings 
is vehemently debated in the press. They 
open up in the broadest way the question, 
How far the members of the Free Church, 
and by consequence of the Established 
Church (for the rights of laymen in each 
depend on exactly the same principles and 
text-books), are bound to hold in absolute 
strictness the doctrines of the authorized 
creeds? For both the Coupar-Angus gen- 
tlemen are laymen, and though one, being 
a deacon, a sort of manager of the tempor- 
alities of the congregation, has subscribed 
to a general acceptance of the Confession, 
the other stands as uncommitted by express 
act as any layman in Scotland can. What, 
therefore, is to be settled is whether the 
minister and elders of a congregation can 
on suspicion summon any of its members 
before them, examine him as to his abstract 
belief, and, if he is either contumacious or 
unsound, excommunicate him. 

If this be established, it must make a 
tremendous convulsion in the whole Scottish 
ecclesiastical system. The ‘* standards” 
of the Church contain propositions laid 
down in the most absolute and unflinching 
words, from which clergymen and laymen 
now-a-days almost unanimously recoil. Of 
the thirty-three chapters of which the Con- 
fession consists, there is hardly one that 
could be now accepted in its primitive 
sense. Not to multiply difficulties, who 
among modern divines and laymen would 
like to stand up and say that, in the plain 
sense of the word, he believes that ‘* God 
created vr made of nothing the world and 
all things therein, in six days”? That 
‘* by the decree of God for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory some men and angeis are 
foreordained to everlasting death”? that 
after providing for the redemption of the 
elect, ‘‘the rest of mankind God was 
pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, 
for the glory of his sovereign power over 
his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sins 
to the praise of his glorious justice”? 
That the officers of the Church have ‘ the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, by virtue 
whereof they have power to retain and to 
remit sins, and to shut that kingdom against 
the impenitent”? That by the fall of 
Adam and Eve their descendants ‘‘ became 
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wholly defiled in all faculties and parts of 
soul and body, that the guilt of this sin 
was imparted, and the same death in sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity,” and that ‘* every sin, both origi- 
nal and actua!, doth in its own nature bring 
guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound 
over to the wrath of God and the curse of 
the law, with all miseries, spiritual, tem- 
poral, and eternal”? That ‘* elect infants 
dying in infancy are regenerated and 
saved” —a tolerably broad damnation of 
unelect infants ? or that the doctrine is ‘* to 
be detested” which pretends that ‘* men 
not professing the Christian religion can be 
saved by any other way whatsoever, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives accord- 
ing to the light of nature and the law of 
that religion they do profess? Nor are 
these shocking propositions set aside, more 
tacitly, than such other practical injunctions 
as those which direct that the whole of 
Sunday is to be spent in the public and 
private exercises of devotion and in works 
of necessity and mercy; or that the civil 
power is bound to suppress all heresies, or 
that ‘such as profess the true reformed 
religion should not marry with infidels, 
papists, or other idolators.” In short, it 


may be asserted that the Calvinism of the 


seventeenth century is not that of the 
nineteenth, and that the Church of Scot- 
land would as little enact now-a-days the 
Westminster Confession as the Church of 
England would ordain the Athanasian 
Creed. But in both cases there is the 
creed, and what is to be done with it, is the 
difficulty. 

In Scotland, as with us, there is one 
section of the Church which tries to explain 
away the staggering points. They say, 
for example, that we are not to understand 
days of creation as days of twenty-four 
hours, and that in other passages we are to 
give a ‘‘reasonable construction to the 
words.” But then comes the inquiry, 
Where is to be the limit of construction if 
in one passage it is allowed to explain 
away the obvious sense in which the words 
were used? Others say that some parts of 
the Confession are immaterial. But to 
them is given the instant reply that there 
are no means of discriminating which 
points are vital and which are unessential. 
Phen again it has been said that the laity 
are not concerned with what only the 
clergy have subscribed. But besides that 
this is the very basis of the Coupar-Angus 
proceedings, it is obvious that the laity 
cannot respect a clergy who either believe 
what no one else does, or who profess a 
belief in which they are consciously false. 
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So that, on the whole, the more the matter 
is handled, there seems to be no escaping 
from the necessity of facing the inquiry, 
What is it that members of the Church of 
Scotland do believe? As difficult a ques- 
tion for them to frame an articulate answer 
to, as it would be for the Convocation or for 
the Irish ‘* Church Body,” if they had to 
begin it anew. 

On the other hand, however, it is to be 
kept in view that there is a very influential 
and growing party in all the Churches of 
Scotland which recommends the rejection as 
far as possible of all positive enunciations 
of doctrine on theological questions, This 
party, of which Principal Tulloch, one of 
the most eminent ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and the head of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, may be considered the leader, 
must unquestionably gain by the stirring of 
such questions as the Coupar-Angus case 
has roused, Their argument is not that it 
is impossible to maintain a Church within 
the limits of a definite creed, nor that it 
would be unjust to compel such as do not 
accept the creed to retire from a commun- 
ion of which it forms a necessary condition, 
but that it is inexpedient and unchristian 
thus to narrow the bounds of religious 
brotherhood. ‘Their ideas being thus rath- 
er negative than positive, they have not as 
yet obtained that visible position within the 
Church to which the real number of their 
adherents entitles them, But if the Coupar- 
Angus case shall push the dogmatic party 
to carry into logical action their theoretical 
principles, the Broad party will probably 
obtain a distinct preponderance in all the 
leading Churches of Scotland. How a 
Church is to be constituted without some 
form of agreement, and how such form is 
to be expressed, is indeed a matter of the 
very gravest difficulty. Men everywhere 
shrink from it, but sooner or later it must 
be faced. It wili not be strange if the crisis 
should come first in Scotland, where the 
fetter of creeds is at present riveted most 
firmly. Atleast it seems certain that if it 
be authoritatively decreed that every mem- 
ber of a Scottish Church must believe what 
the Westminster Confession sets forth, 
there will be such a disruption as has never 
yet been seen even in that country, And 
beyond such a disruption who can say what 
lies? Nor, even if the Church courts find 
means to stop the perilous examination into 
the obligatory character of their creeds, 
before a positive decision is compelled, is it 
possible that the thinking portion of the 
people, now roused to consider what it is 
which they and their teachers are under- 
stood to profess, should not feel driven to 
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decide for themselves whether they will | country exemplifies more clearly than Hol- 


allow their liberty to be circumscribed even | land the law already indicated, that schools 


in form and theory within the limits of doc- of painting, sculpture, and architecture 


trines which in their consciences they re- | respond to the 


pudiate ? 


From The Saturday Review. 
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Hottanp has been made by wits a butt 
at which to shoot satire. The country, it 
is said, is afloat, or moored to the shore 
not over safely, and when she wishes to put 
to sea she has but to spring a leak. Some 
travellers have found the people so flabby 
or finny us to risk the conjecture that they 
were at one time allied to the fishes. But 
in sober truth the country, its inhabitants, 
their industries, and their arts are sufli- 
ciently anomalous and peculiar. Yet, for 
art purposes, there are few towns more pic- 
turesque or more prolific of materials for 
the sketch-book than Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam. ‘The sea is in the streets, the wa- 
ters come to the door of the merchant’s 
counting-house, and noble ships and quaint 
old craft lie along the busy mart, Canals, 


barges, bridges, windmills which are to be 


counted not by tens but by hundreds, give 
to these towns a character which has no 
parallel in Europe. Venice presents the 
closest analogy, but Venice is gold instead 
of grey, poetry in place of prose, And 
this much we have said by way of introduc- 
tion, in order to lead on to the conclusion 
that the closest reciprocity subsists between 
the country of Holland, the people of Hol- 
land, and the art of Holland. Given the 
physical condition of any country, with the 
ethnological character of its inhabitants, 
and it will generally be tolerably easy to 
wedict the quality of the national art. 

hus the student finds that the pictures at 
the Hague and Amsterdam, which after 
their kind are nowhere surpassed, are so 
many mirrors which reflect the sky, the sea, 
and the shore of the Low Countries, and 
no less do they respond to the manners and 
modes of thought of a people who trust 
less to imagination than to common sense, 
less to creation than to powers of percep- 
tion, less to genius than to plodding work. 
A Dutchman in his art never rises to the 
heaven of invention, his fancy does not 
range beyond the circuit of a canal nor 
soar above the elevation of a windmill. 
Thus his art is as far removed from that of 
Raffaelle or of Phidias, as a Dutch house- 
wife is distant from the Venus of Milo. 

In the whole course of art-history no 
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pra geography of a 
ne character of the race 
who inhabit it. In this sense the arts of 
Ilolland are emphatically national. The 
pictures of Rembrandt and Vander Helst, 
of Teniers, Jan Steen, Ostade, Gerard 
Douw, Metzu, and Micris, involve that strict 
relation of cause and- effect which we are 
accustomed to look for only within the limits 
of the inductive sciences. The conditions 
under which Dutch art has come into the 
world are well defined, and the quality of 
the art accords with those conditions, 
Granted the existence of a democratic form 
of government, a people addicted to com- 
merce and agriculture, a nation dwelling in 
lowlands bordering on the sea, trading 
towns ruled by well-to-do burgomasters ; 
religious communities who do not ask of 
the arts aids to devotion, who do not call 
for the intervention of saint or angel, who 
do not require that a picture shall give 
imaginative warmth to worship or permit 
that the work of man’s hands shall come 
between God and the conscience; and we 
almost of necessity find just that style of 
art which now meets the traveller at every 
turn in the midst of the plain, picturesque, 
and plodding people of Holland. The 
Dutch painted no jewelled crown, no regal 
throne or sceptre; theirs was an art for 
a commercial commonwealth. Rembrandt 
born in a mill looked upon nature from be- 
neath a deep shadow; the light on his can- 
vas was a flash in darkness; he etched his 
father’s windmill, he painted that grand 
portrait of his friend, Burgomaster Six, 
which abides in the family house at Amster- 
dam, even to this day. In like manner 
Teniers and Ostade gathered materials 
which lay at their own doors; they walked 
into the streets and sketched the peasant 
seated on a bench, the tinker mending a 
kettle, the boor carousing away his senses 
over a pot of beer; such scenes as we have 
recently witnessed in the fair of Rotterdam. 
In Holland, in fact, at every step we meet 
with some such picture as we have been 
but just before admiring in the Gallery of 
Amsterdam or of the Hague. Composi- 
tions like those of Paul Potter abound. 
As soon as the towns are left for the coun- 
try we come upon cows in meadows, rumi- 
nating beneath the pollard willows. We 
walk towards the coast and discover how 
the painters of a former day frequented 
the Zuyder Zee to watch the coasting craft 
becalmed or beating against the breeze into. 
shelter. Here silvery mists rise from the 


country and to t 
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tranquil horizon as in the calm, grey dis- 
tance of Vander Velde; the sails lie idle 
waiting for a wind. In Holland nature is 
sombre and shadowy, the meadow green, 
the sky grey, the sea silvery as the sun 
shines among the vapours. Shadows, too, 
lic in the towns among the narrow streets 
overhung with gables. For the golden sun 
of the south enters not these northern lati- 
tudes, neither does the broad swell of the 
Atlantic sweep into the narrow and chop- 
ping seas. And such as are these aspects 
of nature, such has been the phase of Dutch 
art, and such does its character continue 
even to the present day. A land which has 
never been known to rise into a mountain, 
a people guilty of a revolution about once 
in two centuries, is not likely to break out 
into heroics, or to indulge largely in the 
drama of historic art. 

The distinguishing character of Dutch 
landscape art has been already sufficiently 
indicated. Dutch pictures take in an arm 
of the sea, not the volume of the ocean; 
they delineate a tree, not a forest; they 
compass a meadow, not a mountain. Na- 
ture plays upon the canvas the part of an 
episode, her grand operations are reduced 
to small by-play. The spectator may en- 
counter a shower, but it is in no danger of 
a thunderstorm; he may be met by the 
spray of a tossing sea, but the artist takes 
care that the weather shall not grow so bad 
as to bring about a shipwreck. And it is 
not a little curious to observe how all-suffi- 
cient these small, mild operations of nature 
are for the indolent and phlegmatic Dutch 
intellect. German art-students at Dus- 
seldorf are known at the first blush of 
spring and the dawn vf summer to be 
moved by a passionate love for high moun- 
tains, grand rock-girt lakes, and wild fiords, 
and accordingly sketching parties are 
formed, and enterprising bands of painters 
start for the Tyrol, Switzerland, or the 
fiords of Norway. But the Dutch, whether 
from love of their native dykes, or from 
mere inertia or lack of fire in imagination, 
stir not from the land of the frog, the eel, 
and the windmill. Their minds never rise 
above the water level, their imaginations 
conceive of no grander act in creation than 
the dividing the land from the waters; to 
them the finest of all sights is the wet earth 
as it appeared to view on the first morning 
after the Deluge. Thus Dutch landscapes 
are verdant as the grass that grew after the 
subsiding of the waters, the art is essen- 
tially pastoral, and has not reached the 
stage of an arable crop. In Dutch land- 
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recall within the circuit of Dutch art 


pic- 
tures of the reaping and gathering in of 
corn. In fact corn is seldom grown in Hol- 
land, and thus Dutch panels and canvasses 


are dedicated to grass and hay, milk, but- 
ter, and cheese. Before quitting this part 
of the subject we may again advert to the 
prevalence of grey alike in Dutch nature 
and in Dutch art; while the browns and the 
reds of the naked soil are clad with verdure, 
even the greens are mitigated by reflected 
light from the sky. We have grey in the 
under sides of the willow leaves, as they 
flicker in the breeze and turn their silver 
edges to the sun; and grey also and of 
shimmering light, as among rising and flying 
mists, is the sky, which in Holland usurps 
more than its share of space. So low in- 
deed is the horizon in Dutch pictures, that 
we have just noted a landscape in the gal- 
lery of the Hague wherein five parts were 
sky and only one-sixth land. Accordingly, 
cloud-land sometimes constitutes the main 
subject of a piece, and it is hard to object 
to this unusual apportionment, for there is 
an exquisite charm in many of these studies 
in liquid and transparent qualities of sky, 
aerial perspective of clouds brimful of rain, 
dissolving into mists or melting into sea. 
Turner, we need not say, would have gilded 
these greys; but neither Turner nor Titian 
could have been born in Amsterdam. 

The Dutch are too prosaic for the poetry 
of art, so they naturally betake them- 
selves to portraits; even in fancy composi- 
tions the heads are from the life. The 
Dutch accordingly have been great in por- 
trait-painting; indeed at one time we in 
England were glad to import our portrait- 
painters, as we did our kings, from these 
foreign parts. English collections give 
ample proof of how much our aristocracy 
were indebted to the pencils of Honthorst, 
Antonio More, Jansen, Kneller, and Lely. 
Dutch artists worked hard both at home 
and abroad, and it may be a question 
whether within the last two or three hun- 
dred years more portraits have been painted 
in England or in Holland. Certainly in the 
Low Countries portraits abound, and an 
art which we are accustomed to decry as 
inferior gives to Holland her best pictures, 
such as Rembrandt’s ** Lesson in Anatomy” 
and ‘* Night Watch,” and Vadner Helst’s 
** Banquet of the Civic Guard.” Still we 
do not think it possible that Holland could 
muster a national collection of portraits 
comparable, at least as to numbers, to the 
2,500 portraits recently assembled at Ken- 
sington. The great ge mee period was in 
Holland comparatively short, while in Eng- 





scapes hay harvests abound; Wouvermans 
was fond of a hay cart; but we do not 


land we had a glorious revival under Rey- 
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nolds and Gainsborough, and even to this 
day portraits are painted in London which 
cannot be approached by the contemporary 
art of Amsterdam. We observe that the 
best of the portraits of the reigning King 
and Queen of Holland are but third-rate 
productions. The Dutch have usually made 
flesh leathery, opaque, and colourless. 
Still there exists in Holland such grand 
heads upon canvas that we think our artists 
would do well to take their summer vaca- 
tion now and then among these Galleries. 
Burgomasters some two hundred years ago 
furnished capital studies ; those manly mer- 
chants, square in brow, firmly set in fea- 
tures, and resolute in will, were worthy of 
transmission to posterity. And as were 
the models, so was the art, robust and manly, 
strong in purpose and firm in hand. Nev- 
ertheless we cannot but feel that Dutch por- 
trait-painting suffers under the general 
shortcomings of the national school. This 
literal and prosaic land gave birth to no 
artist so masterly in treatment and in touch 
as Velasquez ; no Dutch painter has reached 
the senatorial dignity of Titian, the golden 
colour of the Venetians, or the mental in- 
sight of Raffaelle and Da Vinci. The 
Dutch painted a subject down while the 
Italians raised it. The Dutch had not 
imagination to realize what could not be 
seen or handled; they could model the 
body roundly in true ‘‘ Dutch-built” pro- 
portions, but the mind, with its subtle play 
of expression, eluded their pencil. 

The Dutch have this year given one more 
roof that the arts do not hold a first place 
in their affections by expressly excluding 
all works of the Fine Arts from the ‘* Inter- 
national Exhibition of Amsterdam.” Every 
object, in fact, in that Exhibition had to 
fulfil two conditions — first, that it should 
be cheap; and secondly, that it should be 
ugly. But, though pictures are expressly 
excluded, the stalls contain the raw ma- 
terials out of which pictures are made; the 
pots and pans brought into international 
competition are the very articles which 
Teniers and Ostade thought most worthy of 
delineation. The Exhibtion may possibly 
be designed as a protest against our art- 
loving age; it would seem to say, a nation 
cannot live by art alone, a ‘‘ thing of 
beauty” cannot sustain a people, the happi- 
ness of a man does not consist in what he 
sees, but in what he consumes ; food, drink, 
clothing, and comfortable dwellings make 
the happiness of a people. And indeed 
this well-meant Exhibition contains much 
over which a moral philosopher might re- 
joice. Few countries, in fact, are so proli- 
fic in philanthropic institutions as Holland. 
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Among the numbers brought into notice by 
exhibited models, drawings, or documents, 
may be enumerated the following: —‘* A 
Society for the Working-Classes, Amster- 
dam”; A Society for the Reform of the 
Habitations of Artisans at the Hague”; “* A 
Society for Arranging and Promoting the 
Recreations of the People”; ‘* An Associa- 
tion of the People for the People” ; and last- 
ly, among many others, ‘‘ The Society for the 
Public Good,” an institution which obtained 
recognition in the Paris Exhibition of 1862. 
This Society dates from 1786, and numbers 
14,000 members; among other functions it 
promotes the education of the people, and 
it has taken thirty schools of design under 
its care. We may add that a law was 
passed in Holland in the year 1863 which 
requires that there shall be established 
throughout the country one industrial school 
for every 10,000 inhabitants, and that 
‘* linear and artistic design ‘‘ shall be taught 
in those schools: The drawings exhibited 
are below the standard of like works pro- 
duced in France, they are also for the most 
part inferior to the drawings executed in 
schools of art in England for ‘* National 
Competition.” The technicalities of art, 
however, have been always well understood 
in Holland. No pictures last so well as the 
works of the old Dutch masters; Rem- 
brandt’s ** Lesson in Anatomy ” is as fresh 
as when the colours were first laid upon 
canvas. The Dutch painted as the Romans 
built — for eternity; and Reynolds said 
that a painter should go to Holland, as to 
school, to learn the grammar of his art. It 
will be seen from what we have said that 
the good people of Amsterdam at all events 
believe in art as a means of improving na- 
tional manufactures, and the time may yet 
come when beauty shall take the place of 
ugliness in their streets and dwellings. 

The lack of art in the Amsterdam Exhi- 
bition admits of compensation. We have 
visited in Holland some seven galleries, 
giving a total of about 1,500 pictures. 
When we come upon modern paintings, 
whether at home or in the International 
Exhibitions of Paris or of Munich, in our 
Royal Academy, or in the Foreign Gallery, 
Pali Mall, it is evident that Dutch artists 
still cherish the old traditions of their 
school. Cattle-pictures which we have re-= 
cently seen by M. de Haas are not unworthy 
of Paul Potter or Karl du Jardin; interiors 
by M. Bosboom are as unexceptionable for 
tone, light, shade, and colour as the most 
balanced of the old Dutch painters; the 
genre pictures of Ten Kate are not far be- 
hind Teniers and Ostade. ‘*A River in 
Calm Weather,” by M. Van Deventer, in 
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the Fodor Museum, Amsterdam, is poo. 
in grey, liquid in rainy sky, and simple and 
true in the study of sandy and sedgy shore 
bordering on the sea. Aguin, in the deep 
pathos of M. Israels, and in the eccentric 
originality of M. Alma Tadema, we recog- 
nize something more than Dutch. But on 
the whole we incline to think that Dutch 
art, like the Dutch nation, has reached a 
a of stagnation and safe finality; it is 
yarely able to maintain its renown from 
year to year. Indeed, the national school 
seems in danger of moving backwards, 
while art in other countries is pushing for- 
wards. Yet the Dutch express themselves 
content with their own performances. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
HEINRICH HEINE. 

THIRTEEN years have now elapsed since 
the death of Henrich Heine, and it is 
scarcely yet decided what position he is en- 
titled to occupy in the history of European 
literature. These who assign him the rank 


of a great humorist are snwilling to number 
him amongst the first poets of Germany, in 
close proximity to the cycle of Lessing, 


Herder, Schiller, and Goethe; while those 
who claim for him the throne vacated by 
Goethe are apt to overlook the humoristic 
and political side of his character. Outside 
Germany he is best known as a critic, a 
satirist, and a humorous writer. The 
French admired him as an Apollo, who 
flayed Marsyas with a grace and dexterity 
that rendered the operation, if not painless 
to the sufferer, at least pleasant to the spec- 
tator. The Germans, who were best able 
to appreciate the music and beauty of his 
singing, are only too willing to forget the 
bitter things he said of them beyond the 
Rhine, This is easily intelligible. As a 
oet he was German; as a humorist he was 
Suropean. The many visitors who crowded 
to the sick-chamber at Paris, where he lay 
shrunk to a skeleton, with a beard that 
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| In the meanwhile his brother has published 
'a few reminiscences of Henrich’s youth.* 
| Such a work could not fail to have a certain 
| interest ; in most respects it is a jejune and 
meagre chronicle of events scarcely worth 
|recording. Until the fuller and promised 
| work appears, the best magazine for the 
biographer will be the works and letters of 
| Heine published by Messsrs. Hoffmann and 
| Campe, and edited by Dr. Strodtmann.t 
| Heine was born at Diisseldorf on the 
Rhine, December 13th, 1799. He himself 
dated his birth from the 1st January, 1800, 
in order that, as he laughingly said, he 
might be spoken of as one of the first men 
of the century. His father, Sigismund 
Heine, belonged, as did his ancestors, to 
the mercantile class. He was a Jew, but, 
unlike his brother, Solomon Heine, the 
Hamburg banker, never attained to con- 
siderable wealth. He married Elizabeth 
von Geldern, the daughter of a medical man 
of some local celebrity. We do not know 
much of the mother of Heinrich Heine, but 
we do know that she always retained the 
affection of her son, forin some of his latest 
letters to his publisher he is careful that she 
should be provided with early copies of his 
works, and that parts, which he believed 
could not be pleasing to her, should be 
removed from the copies which she received. 
Heinrich had two brothers and a sister, 
who are still alive. It is to this sister that 
the well-known poem, ‘‘ Mein Kind, wir 
waren Kinder,” is addressed. Heinrich 
was entered as pupil in the Diisseldorf 
Gymnasium. He has given an account of 
the advantages he derived from that insti- 
tution : — 


** Everything was to be learnt by rote : Greek, 
History, Geography, Chronology. And yet many 
benefits have come to me from such study. 
For if I had not known the Roman kings in or- 
der, it would have been afterwards perfectly in- 
different to me whether Niebuhr had proved or 
had not proved that they never existed at all. 
And if I had not known those dates how could I 
afterwards have found my way about big Ber- 
lin, where one house is as like another as two 





grew long as a woman’s hair over the cover- | rain-drops, and where you cannot find your 
let, carried away stories of satire that con-/ friends unless you keep the number of their 
quered pain, and wit whose brightness ap- | houses in yourhead? 1 used to allot my friends 
proaching death could not tarnish. But the seme historical event, whose date coincided 
songs of the poet spread from the woods | With the numbers of their houses, so that I 
and valleys of Germany, where they were a easily know the — > thinking of 
first sung, and became intelligible only| the date; and thus it happened that I never 
through translation to those who stood|™” ® friend without his suggesting some his- 
around his bed. An unfortunate misunder-| , ,, iiaieniaartiinis Dittiin ia sie te 
standing between Heine’s family and his| pamitie, yon Seinem Bruder Maximilian Heine.” 
ublisher has hitherto prevented the excel-| Berlin: Ferd. Dummler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
ent editor of his works from obtaining a 


- - ‘- Heine’ tliche Werke.” Hamburg: Hoff- 
cess to all the materials for a full biography. | ee 


mann und Campe. 1866. 
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torical event. For instance, if I met my tailor, 
I immediately thought of the battle of Mara- 
thon; when I saw the well-dressed banker, 
Gumpel, the destruction of Jerusalem occurred 
tome. When I meta certain insolvent Portu- 
guese friend, I thought of the flight of Mahom- 
ed ; when I saw the University chancellor, a 
man whose severe integrity is well known, I 
remembered the death of Haman. 

‘** But as regards Latin, you have no idea 
how involved it is. 
have found time to conquer the world if they 
had been first obliged to learn Latin. This hap- 
py people knew in their very cradles what nouns 
have an accusative in im. I, on the contrary, 
must learn them by rote in the sweat of my 
brow. Still, it is a grand thing that I know 
them. For instance, if on the 20th July, 1825, 
when I had to dispute publicly in the hall at 
Gottingen, [ had said sinapem instead of sina- 
pim, the undergraduates present might have 
detected it, and that would have been for me an 
eternal disgrace. Vis, buris, sitis, tussis, cucu- 
mis, amussis, cannabis, sinapis, these words, 
which have made such a noise in the world, 
have done so by pretending to belong to a cer- 
tain class, and yet remaining exceptions, For 
this reason I esteem them highly ; and that I 
always have them at command, should any un- 
forseen need come upon me to use them, gives 
me in many a gloomy hour of life much inward 
comfort and delight.’’ 


From this Gymnasium Heine proceeded 
to study law at Bonn, which he seems soon 


to have left, and at Gottingen. Here he be- 
gan his tragedies, ‘*‘ Almansor ” and ‘‘ Rat- 
cliffe ”; but having violated the university 
dwelling-regulations, he was compelled to 
leave by a consilium abeundi. 

He had already won something of the 
reputation of a poet. He had published, 
in 1821, a small volume of poems, and these 
were so successful that Rassmann included 
him among the celebrities whom he noticed 
in his year-book for 1822. The work, small 
as it was, attracted the attention of the 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, who wrote a 
poem and an eiedienate bane to Heine. 

In 1822 he continued his studies at Ber- 
lin. He attended the lectures of Hegel, 
whose influence upon him was never oblit- 
erated ; and he further had the good fortune 
to be admitted to the best literary circles. 
The friendship formed at this time were the 
warmest that he made, and doubtless gave 
the direction to his after-career. These 
naturally began with the mercantile class, 
to whom his uncle Solomon could give him 
an introduction, and especially with a friend 
of the family, Moses Moser. He was one 
of those men, not uncommon in Germany, 
who, though engaged in active business, 
are enthusiastic students. He was a warm 


The Romans would never. 
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admirer of Hegel, and his friendship with 
Heine lasted until his own death in 1838. 


*©T do not like you,’ said Heine, in a letter 
to him at this time, ** because you are a magazine 
of virtue, and know Spanish, and ~ are and 
Hegelian, English, Arabic, and Hindostani, 
and have lent me your overcoat, and money, 
and have worried yourself about me, and so 
forth. I like you, perhaps, only for a silly 
trick of manner I have noticed in you, and a 
few absurd expressions that escape you, and 
stick in my memory, and haunt me pleasantly 
when [am in a good temper, or have money, 
and am sentimental. 

**T had a Pole for a friend, for whom I 
would have drunk myself to death ; or rather 
for whom I would have stood, and would still 
stand to be shot, and the fellow was not worth a 
single penny, and was dirty, and had the most 
abominable principles — but he had a guttural 
sound, with which he could say the word 
* What?’ in so astounding a manner that at 
this very moment I can’t think of it without 
weeping and laughing.”’ 


It was perhaps to Moser that Heine owed 
his introduction to Varnhagen von Ense 
and his wife — ‘‘ the mother of young Ger- 
many,” as she was called. In her drawing- 
room Heine, whom she had named ‘the 
untutored darling of the graces,” met the 
best intellectual society of the capital. All 
sciences and arts were represented at her 
reunions. Hegel, the two Humboldts, 
Rauch, Schleiermacher, Hitzig, and Cha- 
misso met each other there, and contact 
with such men must have left a certain 
mark upon the quick and sensitive nature 
of Heine. 

But while admission to this society devel- 
oped the Hellenistic side of his character, 
the Hebraism in him was deepened by his 
close and constant familiarity with another 
circle which included his intimate friends. 
Most of the members of this society were 
Jews, and if their names are not so well 
known as those that clustered around Hegel 
and Von Ense, they had certainly no less 
influence upon the young poet. They met 
every Thursday evening in the house of 
Philipp Veit, and it was to this society that 
some of Heine’s early pieces, such as the 
** North Sea Poems,” were first submitted. 
Among them were, Moser, Professor Gans, 
the Jurist, author of a work on the ‘* De- 
velopment of Hereditary Right ; ” Lessman 
Lehrman; better known under the name of 
Anselmi, a critic and life-long friend of 
Heine; Dr. Zung, the Orientalist; and 
Mendelssohn, the father of Felix, the mu- 
sician, who was then a boy ‘ with large 
dreamy poetical eyes.” 

The two years Heine spent at Berlin seem 
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to have been his happiest. Reckless, joy- 
ous, keen in the pursuit of pleasure, he yet 
found time to write letters which reflect the 
careless happiness of bis nature to the Rhen- 
ish journals, reviews of Rossmann’s, Rous- 
seau’s, Smets’, Beer’s, and Henzel’s works, 
and to bring out his own tragedies. But 
as yet he was untouched by the terrible 
nervous disease, to the inheritance of which 
he so soon succeeded. 

After leaving Berlin, he resided for some 
time with his family at Liineburg and Ham- 
burg. Owing to the illness of his father 
they seem to have been in a measure de- 
pendent upon the generosity of the rich 
Solomon Heine; and the proud nature of 
Heinrich, who hated the bounty that his 
position compelled him to take, embittered 
the relationship between himself and _ his 
uncle’s family. His letters to Moser show 
how eagerly he looked forward to a position 
of independence, which, alas! he never en- 
tirely reached. It was, perhaps, the feel- 
ing of unwilling dependence that gave rise 
to much of the cynicism which marked and 
marred his best works. On leaving the 
society of Moser, too, a strong reaction in 
his mind set in against the Jews, and he 
was already beginning to reap the conse- 
quences of his free and out-spoken criti- 
cisms. ‘* How I despise this pack of men,” 
he writes, ‘* the uncircumcised with the cir- 
cumcised!” Perhaps at this time he de- 
spised the circumcised most. While at 
Berlin he had joined the Jewish Union for 
Culture and Science, and had promised to 
write for a magazine which had been planned. 
But the early numbers offended his delicate 
literary taste. ‘*I have read it,” he wrote 
to the editor, Dr. Zung, ** but I must can- 
didly confess that the greatest part, yes, 
three parts of the third number, is unpleas- 
ant on account of the negligent style. I 
don’t want Goethe’s style, but an intelligi- 
ble one. I have studied all forms of Ger- 
man — Saxon German, Swabian German, 
and Franconian German — but our Maga- 
zine German gives me more difficulty than 
any. Impress, I implore you, upon your 
colleagues in the magazine the importance 
of culture in style, without which the other 
culture cannot be advanced.” 

This advice may not have been without 
effect. The fourth number never appeared. 

An arrangement with his uncle was 
shortly made by which he was enabled to 
proceed again to Gottingen to read finally 
for his degree. It was also deemed advisa- 
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jections were upon religious grounds. 

ou can easily infer,” he says, ‘ that 
baptism has no meaning for me, and that 
even as a symbol I esteem it of little impor- 
tance, and that under the circumstances 
and in the manner in which it would be per- 
formed in my case, it would have for others 
but little significance. Me, indeed, it might 
influence to devote myself still more to bat- 
tle for the rights of my unhappy race, but 
I think it beneath my dignity, and a blot 
upon my honour, that I should be baptized 
in order to gain a civil appointment in 
Prussia.” 

He yielded, however, to the solicitations 
of his family, and was baptized before set- 
ting out for Gottingen. His uncle allowed 
him a year for study, and during this period 
he worked hard; so hard that the nervous 
headaches to which he was now subject se- 
riously affected his health. Meanwhile his 
uncle seems to have pursued an illiberal 
policy towards him. Perhaps we can hardly 
judge the circumstances fairly. Ordinarily 
Solomon Heine was a man of strict justice, 
occasionally of great generosity, and sev- 
eral charitable institutions at Hamburg still 
testify at once to his commercial success and 
his munificence. But Heine always com- 
plained bitterly that his cousins poisoned the 
mind of his uncle against him. This is 
quite possible ; but the pride and impetuos- 
ity of the poet may have tended more to 
breed misunderstandings between them than 
Heine himself would have admitted. For 
long periods of time he did not write to his 
uncle lest he should be supposed by the 
family at Hamburg to be attacking him with 
captationes benevolentiea. But his health 
failed him so much that he was compelled 
to ask for another half-year to complete his 
studies, which he had been obliged to sus- 
pend for some time during the first year. 
In this interval of rest he undertook a walk- 
ing tour over the Harz district. It is this 
journey which he describes in the now cel- 
ebrated ‘* Harzreise.” Upon his return he 
wrote to Moser about it thus :— 


**[t did me a great deal of good, and I feel 
myself much stronger through the journey. I 
went on foot and mostly alone, wandere) over 
the whole Harz, passed by fair hills and valieys, 
| and breathed fresh air once more. I saw much 
| that was beautiful and lovely, and if jurispru- 
| dence had not followed me spectre-like, [ should 
| have found the world very beautiful. 1 could 
| tell you much about this Harz journey, but [ 
| have already begun to write it down, and shall 





ble for his subsequent employment under) have it quite ready this winter, There will 
the Prussian Government that he should be | also appear verses in it, which will please you — 
baptized. In this matter he was opposed) fair and noble feelings, and such like senti- 
to the wishes of the family. Not that his | mental rubbish. Whatcanone do? Ofa truth 
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the opposition to effete conventionalism is a{|seded so much of human effort, seemed to me 
thankless business.’’ | something wrong; this artificial motion of 
4 te . | wheels, bars, cylinders, the myriad little hooks 

But the ‘ Harzreise,” originally intended | gs, and toxth which circle in almost passion- 
for a magazine, and written for pecuniary | ate revolution, filled me with horror. The ac- 
réasons, did not appear until after Heine | curacy, correctness, rigour, and punctuality in 
had taken his degree, in July, 1825. Later | the life of the English troubled me in an equal 
some of his literary opponents averred that | degree. For as in England the machines seem 
he had purchased his diploma, and he used human, sotoo the men appear machines Wood, 
to say that he could bear any attack except | and iron, and brass, seem there to have arro- 
that upon his academical honours. It is gated to themselves the intellect, and to have 
curious to read the name of that ‘‘ most | gone mad through excess of it, whilst the de- 


high and puissant monarch George IV., 
King of Great Britain and Hanover,” upon 
Heine’s diploma. 

Of Hugo, Prorector of the University, 
Heine spoke warmly, and the recognition 
of his talent, which he obtained from him, 
was of a nature to fill the poet with grati- 
tude. For some time after this he lived 


Hamburg. As might have been expected | 
from the nature of the man, he was now bit- | 
‘* T assure you,” | 


ter against the Christians. 
he says to Moser, ‘‘had the laws allowed 
me to steal silver spoons, I would never have 
been baptized.” 

In 1826 appeared the ‘‘ Buch le Grand,” 
and the second volume of the ‘ Reisebil- 
der,” and in the following year Heine vis- 
ited England. Much has been said of his 
dislike to this country, a dislike which cul- 
minated with his personal experience of us. 
He disliked the people, he disliked their 
mode of life, he disliked most of all the cli- 
mate, ‘‘ nothing but fog, coal-smoke, por- 
ter, and Canning.” 

It is perhaps well we should learn what a 
man like Heine thought of our country for- 
ty-two years ago, especially as we may hope 
that our faults are not the same now as they 
were then. It is, at least, not true of us 
now that our most frequented amusements 
are boxing, cock-fighting, and public execu- 
tions, though, alas! we'still bring our ‘‘ sim- 
ple vegetables to table, boiled in water, ex- 
actly as God made them.” But it was es- 

cially the hard mechanical nature of the 
English mind that Heine could not tolerate ; 
our lack of mental flexibility seemed to 
him a melancholy born of unwholesome vir 
and unjustifiable pride. Not only the iron, 
but the cold, unvarying regularity of our 
achinery, had entered intoour souls and 
chilled and imprisoned all intellectual life. 
We sometimes ask with no little self-satis- 
faction, What would be the feelings of a 
Greek, could he be transported from an- 
cient Athens to one of our commercial cen- 
tres? Perhaps we may have a sufficiently 
correct answer in the words of Heine :— 


** The perfection of the machinery which is 
everywhere employed, and which has super- 


|mented man, like a hollow spectre, performs 
| mechanically his customary business, and at 
'the fixed minute devours beef-steaks, speaks in 
Parliament, brushes his nails, mounts the stag2- 


coach, or hangs himself.’’ 
gain :— 


; ** It is when we meet them in a foreign coun- 


at tries,”’ he says of the English, ‘‘ that their de- 


fects are so unpleasantly prominent. They are 
the divinities of dullness, who hurry at full 
speed through all lands in brightly-lacquered 
| chariots, and leave behind them everywhere a 
| grey dust-cloud of gloom, To this may be added 
their curiosity without interest, their elaborate 
awkwardness, their insolent stiffness, their nar- 
row selfishness, and their dreary delight in ali 
melancholy circurastances.’’ 

Heine's journey to England was under 
saienamenile circumstances. At that time, 
at least, he could not speak English, and, 
though here, he viewed things from the 
outside. His opinion of English society 
was in some measure derived from his unfa- 
vourable notions of the young Hanoverian 
nobles whom he met at Géttingen and Nor- 
dency. These outdid the English aristoc- 
racy in their exclusiveness and pride of 

edigree, and we may reasonably hope that 
it was some mistaken memory that prompt- 
ed him to tell the verger of Westminster 
Abbey, as he handed him his fee, that he 
would willingly have given him more if the 
collection had been complete. 

At the close of this year appeared the 
first edition of the ‘* Buch der Lieder.” 
Ali the poems had appeared before; some 
to which reference has already been made, 
when he was very young. He did not an- 
ticipate a long life for the book. ‘It will 
sail away,” he said, ‘‘ like a harmless mer- 
chant-ship under the protection of the sec- 
ond volume of the ‘ Reisebilder’ quietly 
into the sea of oblivion.” But the war- 
spirit was on him, and he was now ready to 
do battle with the whole world. ‘* The 
third volume shall be a man-of-war, far 
more fearfully equipped; the cannons shall 
be of greater calibre, and I have discovered 
quite a new powder for them. Neither 
shall it carry so much ballast as the second 
volume.” 
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To fit out this vessel with its cannon and 
ammunition, Heine travelled through Italy, 
where he spent a great part of the follow- 
ing year. The volume proved to be all 
that he had promised, and exhibited the 
characteristics of its author in a remarkable 
degree. He had now taken up the line‘of 
opposition to all restraint. The new wine 
was beginning to crack the old bottles. 
Heine declared his mission to be the libera- 
tion of humanity. He meant to fight for 
uncompromising freedom in religion and 
politics. He resigned the poet’s laurels 
for the warrior’s sword, which he prayed 
might be laid upon his coffin. That sword 
he wielded fearlessly, indeed recklessly, in 
this volume. And yet the movement of 
later and present thought has demonstrated 
how much farther than his contemporaries 
he saw. The following passage shows, too, 
how tenderly, and yet how boldly, he could 
speak upon religious subjects : — 


** Only so long as religions have to: complete 
with one another, and are far more persecuted 
than persecuting, are they noble and honoura- 
ble ; for then alone are inspiration, sacrifice, 
martyrs, and palms possible. How beautiful, 
how serenely fair, how unutterably sweet was 
the Christianity of the early centuries, whilst it 
still resembled its divine founder in the heroism 
of suffering! There lingered yet a beautiful 
story of an undeclared divinity, who wandered in 
the fair form of youth under the palms of Pal- 
estine, who preached love, and revealed the 
doctrines of freedom and equality, which the 
reason of the greatest thinkers has since recog- 
nized as true, Compare with that religion of 
Christ the several Christianities that have been 
established in the several countries as state re- 
ligions — the Roman Catholic Church, or that 
Catholicism without poetry which we see pre- 
vailing in England as High Church — that de- 
caying skeleton of belief, from which all bloom 
and life have passed away.”’ 


The great blot which disfigures this work 
is the attack made upon Count von Platen. 
Nowhere is Heine’s style so masterly in 
invective, so glittering and incisive, as in 
this unjust and unwarrantable criticism. 
The Count von Platen is an admirable 


writer. He was a profound scholar in 
Greek, Oriental and modern literature, and 
atrue poet. By his studies and tastes he 
belonged to the Classical School, and his 
oems take their colour, and often their 
orm, from the antique models. Heine at 
this time choose to consider himself as be- 
longing to the Romantic School, and had, 
it may be a right, on this ground to deem 
Von Platen his opponent. That he had 
any other cause is now difficult to dis- 
cover; but he attacks the poetry, the pov- 
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erty, the poe of his rival, with a viru- 
lence which no dissimilarity of tastes, no 
cppecition of artistic creed could palliate. 

e gave his enemies — and they were many 
—just reason of complaint; he alienated 
some of his warmest and oldest friends; he 
displeased all. This defection of friends, 
and general rising of foes, rather than 
any imminent political danger, determined 
Heine to take up his residence in Paris, 
amongst the joyous, light-hearted people 
who contrasted so favourably with the 
** Philistine faces ” of his own land. 

From 1831, then, Heine seldom left Paris 
except to make short visits to the French 
watering-places. He began at once a 
series of political letters to the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung, some of which he col- 
lected and published with his name in the 
following year. To these he prefixed a 
bold preface, which could not fail to dis- 
please the Prussian Government. The 
German edition was much mutilated by the 
censor, and henceforth Heine fought for the 
liberty of the press in Germany with zeal, 
and not without success. His letters to his 
publisher for many years are a history of 
the long war between himself as the head 
of the ‘* Young Germany” party on the 
one hand, and the literary censorship of the 
authorities on the other. ‘* If I wish to in- 
sert,” he says, ‘* in the Hamburg journal a 
notice under the births: my wife ‘ has been 
safely delivered of a daughter, beautiful 
as liberty,’ there comes the censor with his 
red-pencil, and beautiful as liberty is 
crossed out. How long is this to be pos- 
sible? I know not.” 

Of his political letters little need now be 
said. The significance of a newspaper cor- 
respondence written in the heat of events is 
necessarily transient. In 1833, however, 
appeared the most important of the prose 
works he had yet published: it was a criti- 
cal history of modern German literature, 
and appeared pretty nearly at the same 
time in France and Germany. In both 
countries it attracted immense attention. 
Nor was it unnoticed in England. The 
Quarterly Review criticised it, and spoke of 
the luminary that had risen upon its horizon 
as ‘*a star malign in its influence, wavering 
in its orbit, and unsteady in its light.” * 
The first volume contains a history of re- 
ligion and philosophy from Luther, through 
Kant, to Hegel. The design of the work 
is to show how the idea of Christianity and 
the idea of Protestantism had to free them- 
selves from the encumbrances that grew 
around them, and must eventually result in 


* Quarterly Review, No. cv., 1835. 
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Pantheism. The idea itself suffers no loss, 
cannot be injured : — 


** Voltaire could injure only the body of 
Christianity. All his jests drawn from ecclesi- 
astical history ; all his pleasantries directed 
against dogma and cult ; against the Bible, the 
most sacred book of humanity; against the 
Virgin Mary, the fairest flower of poesy ; the 
entire lexicon of philosophical arrows which he 
discharged against the priestcraft of the clergy, 
touched only the perishable body of Christianity, 
not its inner reality, nor its deeper spirit — 
not its unassailable soul. For Christianity is an 
idea, and, as such, inviolable and immortal,’’ 


It was Luther who first broke open the 

rison-house of thought, and set Protestant- 
ism free. But Protestantism had alread 
begun to act upon Europe. Even Leo 
was a Protestant, in virtue of his sunny, ar- 
tistic nature against the cold melancholy 
spiritual doctrines of Catholicism. 


** As they protested at Wittemburg in Latin 
prose, so they protested at Rome in colour, in 
stone, and oltave rime. Or do not the power- 
ful marble figures of Michael Angelo, the laugh- 
ing faces of Giulio Romano’ snymphs, and the 
intoxicated delight in life of Ludovico’s verses, 
make a Protestant antithesis to the languishing 
melancholy of Catholicism? The painters of 
italy engaged in far more effective polemics 
than did the Saxon theologians, The blooming 
flesh-tints upon the paintings of Titian are all 
Protestantism. The graces of his Venus are 
more real theses than those which the German 
monk fixed on the church door of Wittemburg.’’ 


Yet Heine is far from underrating the 
genius and influence of Luther. 


** eternal renown to 
the dear man to whom we owe the preservation 
of our noblest goods, and by whose merits we 
live to-day. It becomes us little to complain of 


** Renown,”’ he says, 


the narrowness of his views. The dwarf who 
stands upon the shoulders of a giant can indeed 
see farther than the giant himself, especially if 
he puts on spectacles ; but to the higher posi- 
tion are lacking the lofty feeling and the giant 
heart, which we cannot make our own. It be- 
comes us still less to pass a harsh judgment upon 
his failings. These failings have benefited us 
more than the virtues of a thousand others, 
The sublety of Erasmus, the gentleness of Me- 
lancthon, would never have carried us so far as 
did often the divine brutality of Brother Mar- 
tin.” 

He traces the rough revolutionary chqr- 
acter of the Protestant outburst still far- 
ther : —— 


** A battle-song was that defiant hymn with | g 


which he and his companions entered Worms, 
The old cathedral shook with these new echoes, 
and the ravens were terrified in their dark nests 
in the towers. That song, the Marseillaise of 
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the Reformation, has kept its power of inspira- 
tion to the present day, and it may be we shall 
use yet again for similar contests the old mar- 
tial strain :— 
‘¢ * Kin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein’ gute Wehr und Waffen.’ ”’ 


Heine maintained that the only faith that 
allowed the complete emancipation of man 
was Pantheism, and the remainder of the 
first volume is occupied in marking the 
growth of this under the philosophers who 
have been named. Deity was in every- 
thing —in the unconscious life of plants, 
and in the dream-like semi-conscious ex- 
estence of animals. In man alone the 
Deity rose to self-consciousness. And this 
Pantheism beautified matter, whilst it ele- 
vated spirit. In a complete manhood, for 
instance, as in Luther’s, both spirit and mat- 
ter, spiritualism and sensualism, held their - 
proper positions. Deism, as exemplified 
in Judaism on the one hand, and on the 
other in certain forms of Christianity, as 
Catholicism, wronged matter; whilst ma- 
terialism, as it became (for example) a 
crowned incarnation in Frederick the Great, 
annulled spirit. 


** You know this royal materialist,’’ he said 
in the French edition ; ‘‘ you know that he 
wrote French verses, played the flute well, that 
he won the battle of Rossbach, took vast quan- 
tities of snuff, and believed only in artillery. 
Some of you have surely visited Sansouci, and 
the old pensioner who is in charge of the castle 
haa shown you in the library the French novels 
which Frederic, when Prince Royal, read in 
church, and which he got bound in black mor- 
occo, that his father might believe he was pe- 
rusing the Lutheran hymn-book. You know 
this royal man of the world, whom you call the 
Solomon of the North. France was the Ophir 
of this Northern Solomon, and it was hence 
that he imported his poets and philosophers. 
For these he cherished a great partiality, like 
the Solomon of the South, who (as you may 
read in the Book of Kings, chap. x.) shipped 
from Ophir, with the assistance of his friend 
Hiram, whole cargoes of gold, and silver, | and 
ivory, poets and philosophers.”’ 


The Pantheism in which Heine finds re- 
ligion is the Pantheism of Spinoza. 


** The mathematical form,’’ he says, ‘* gives 
Spinoza a hard expression. But this is like the 
bitter shell of the almond, the kernel is the 
sweeter. In reading Spinoza there seizes us a 
feeling as when we behold nature in vital re- 
pose. A forest of towering thoughts, whose 
reen summits are in wavelike motion whilst 
the immovable trunks are rooted in the ever- 
lasting earth. There comes a certain breeze 
from his writings which is inexplicable. We 
feel, as it were, the light breath of the future. 
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The spirit of the Hebrew prophets rested per- 
haps upon the last of their descendants.”’ 


But Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling were 
not true, Heine thinks, to the principles 
they initiated and advanced, and shrank 
away from the cause of Pantheism. How 
complete Heine’s own apostasy was we shall 
see later. Goethe, too, the great Panthe- 
istic poet, never took a decided part with 
regard to that philosophy. Wrapped in 
the serene indifference of art, he let the 
stormy enthusiasm of philosophy blow past 
him, and looked but coldly upon the ardour 
of Christianity. By thus remaining apart 
in the tranquillity of conscious power, he 
became the greatest artist of his time, and 
the least valuable partisan. 

Yet Heine never doubted that the time 
would come for a great revolution, and that 
the stage would be Germany. 


**The old stone gods will arise from their 
forgotten tombs and rub the secular dust from 
their eyes, and Thor with gigantic hammer shall 
smite to pieces the cathedral domes of the Goths. 
The thought precedes the deed, as the light- 
ning the thunder. Our thunder is German, 
too, is not very lithe, and comes but slowly roll- 
ing on ; but come it will, and when you hear it 
peal as it has never pealed in the world’s his- 
tory before, then know that the German thun- 
der has at length rolled home.’’ 


The second volume dealt more especially 
with the Romantic School of poets. Less- 
ing, Herder, and Goethe are the objects of 
criticism. But the chiefs of this school at 
this time were the two Schlegels, and Jena 
was their headquarters. As Jena was close 
to Weimar, and Goethe was prime-minister 
of the duchy, there came about a half-alli- 
ance between him and the Romantic School. 
Schelling was their philosopher, and though 
he never actually belonged to the party, his 

ersonal influence was great. But Schelling 
Rcecen a convert to Catholicism, and there- 
efore lost favour with Heine, and Goethe 
was too great to be a party-man. 

The most remarkable part of the volume 
is Heine’s attack upon the two Schlegels. 
In abuse, as we have had occasion to see 
before, he was not moderate. He spared 
no personality, and his language almost re- 
calls the venomous eloquence which As- 
chines and Demosthenes poured upon each 
other. Both Schlegels, with whom he was 
apparently once on good terms, are abused 
and inveighed against in all the relations of 


‘life. Frederick, the Austrian diplomatist, 


author of the ‘* Philosophy of History,” 
seemed to him to be more important than 
his brother. ‘‘ But he died,” says Heine, 
with no apparent ground for his assertion, 





‘in consequence of gastronomic excesses, 
after having carried off the wife of his host, 
and living upon the alms of the insulted 
husband.” For A. W. Schlegel he reserves 
his choicest abuse. This was the great 
critic, rival, and literary opponent of 
Niebuhr. Besides his historical criticisms, 
A. W. Schlegel had translated Shakespeare, 
and with his brother was the initiator of 
Sanscrit research. In metric power Heine 
allows him to be second to Von Platen alone, 
after which covert sneer, he denies all his 
farther pretensions as critic or linguist. 

** It is difficult to determine,’’ he says, ** what 
may be his rank as a poet. The violinist, Sol- 
omons, who gave lessons to the King oc Eng- 
land, George IIL, said once to his illustrious 
pupil : * Violinists are divided into three classes, 
The first class comprises those who play very 
badly ; the second, those who cannot play at 
all; to the third belong those who play well 
Your most gracious Majesty has already ad- 
vanced to the second class.’ Now does Herr 
August Wilhelm Schlegel belong to the first or 
second class? Some say he is no poet, others 
say he is a very bad one ; I am quite certain he 
is no Paganini.”’ 


In 1834 appeared the third and last vol- 
ume on Germany. In the previous vol- 
umes Heine had endeavoured to show that 
Pantheism was the true religion of Ger- 
many. It was a return, he urged, to the 
old mythology, which peopled the woods 
and ‘‘piny mountains ” with gods, and made 
the elements their dwelling-places. The 
stories of fairies, pixies, demons, and devils 
which Luther believed in, though he denied 
the spiritual power of the Pope, were traces 
of the former religion: they were the 
crumbling fragments of the northern Pan- 
theon. The love of the Romanticists for 
the middle ages, and their preference for 
medizval subjects, were in reality the re- 
sult of a secret, half-conscious love of prim- 
eval Pantheism, whose relics were much 
more abundant in medigval times. They 
were preserved in the stories of magic and 
witchcraft, and in many of the otherwise in- 
explicable customs and sayings of the people. 
The spell of the buried gods, dead, despised, 
but not altogether forgotten by the true 
children of the soil, and some day to come 
back and reign again, was strong upon the 
poetic imagination of Heine : — 

“ss There is surely something more than a mere 
fable in the belief that Kaiser Friederich, the old 
Barborossa, is not dead, but that he fled, when 
the hosts of priests pressed him, to a mount- 
ain called Kyffhaiiser. They say he lies con- 
cealed there with his whole court, until the day 
shall come when he will once more appear in 
the world to make the German people happy. 
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This mountain is in Thuringia, not far from 
Nordhausen. I have often passed it, and one 
fair winter night I remained there for more 
than an hour, and cried again and again, ‘ Come, 
Barbarossa, come,’ and my heart burned like 
fire in my breast, and tears rolled down my 
cheeks, But he came not, the beloved Kaiser 
Friederich, and I could only embrace the rock 
in which he dwells.’’ 


This third volume is occupied with the 
history of popular belief connected with 
these superstitions. Kobolds, dwarfs, elves, 
trolls, pixies, and fairies meet with a loving 
historian. And it is extraordinary that 


these airy creatures still retain such vitality’ 


in Germany. With us the migration of the 
fairies took place long ago, and it was not 
the main body that Shakespeare saw on 
midsummer-nights by Warwick, but loit- 
erers who hung behind. Perhaps this is 
owing to the fact that since we are Romance 
as well as Teutonic, these sensitive folk did 
not find our composite nature genial. But 
in some respects the German mythology 
agrees with ours, and Barbarossa may cor- 
respond to our King Arthur, who is to 
come again from the island of Avillion. 
We have happily nothing to represent the 
story of Tannhaiiser and the Wenn, 
but that belongs to a different cycle of le- 
gends, and may be traced rather to classical 
than old German Paganism. At the close 
of the volume there is an original poetical 
version of the story. 

Although Heine renounced Pantheism in 
the last years of his life, the work on Ger- 
many must ever remain a remarkable book. 
Open it where we will, we feel that we are 
breathing the air of freedom and listening 
to the words of genius. The air hurtles 
with the arrows of unsparing satire, but it 
is for the most part against prejudice and 
bigotry that they are directed, and every- 
where there are the two great blessings of 
literature — light and air. 

In 1841 appeared the book upon Ludwig 
Borne. It was an unfortunate production. 
Borne was an able critic, an older man than 
Heine, and had at one time shown him 
much kindness. The two men had at first 
the same political views, and Borne, like 
Heine, was compelled to quit Germany. 
The revolution attracted him to Paris, 
where he welcomed his friend upon his ar- 
rival. But they drifted farther and farther 
apart, and their intimacy was broken off. 

he fault lay with Heine. He had assumed 
the position of a democrat and a partisan, 
a most difficult one for an artist to keep. 
Already he saw, or thought he saw, that in 
the democracy of the future, beauty must 
yield to expediency, poetry to commonplace 
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commerce. Consistent communism, the 
equality and fraternity for which he was 
fighting, would certainly dispense with the 
nightingale song of the lyrist and the 
flower-like beauty of art. And so a reac- 
tion in his own mind set in against his 
party, and their resentment was as natural 
as it was bitter. After Bérne’s death 
Heine published this account of their re- 
lationship, in which, of course, Bérne is 
made to figure ridiculously. ‘The book 
aroused many slumbering hatreds in Ger- 
many against the author, and involved him 
in a duel, Some passages he afterwards 
voluntarily suppressed. The really valu- 
able part of the volume is a kind of inter- 
mezzo written at the time of the revolution 
in Heligoland, and contains a description 
of the effect the French news produced 
even at that distance from the centre of the 
great struggle. 

Before the duel Heine celebrated his 
marriage with a Parisian lady, Mathilde 
Crescentia Mirat. She had already lived 
some years with him as his wife, and re- 
mained his greatest consolation in the terri- 
ble misfortune of his later years. Their 
union was childless. Late in the same 
year was printed the poem of ‘* Atta Troll,” 
and in 1844 ** Germany — a Winter Story.” 

But the fatal disease which during 
Heine’s whole life had been impending was 
now imminent; and in 1848, in the very 
crisis of the last revolution, he was laid 
upon the sick couch, never again to rise 
whole. His disease was a softening of the 
spinal marrow. The pain caused him per- 
petual sleeplessness, and his nerves were 
so paralysed that he had to raise bis eyelid 
with his hand. For eight years he lay al- 
most without power of motion, and had to 
be fed like a bird. But the finger of par- 
alysis which rendered his body powerless 
failed to touch his mind or daunt his spirit. 
When no longer able to write, he dictated 
letters and poems which had lost uothing of 
the old daring. In the couse of these eight 
years he published his ‘* Romancero,”** He- 
brew Melodies,” and ‘* Last Poems,” and 
overlooked the issuing of a completé 
edition of his works. However ill he was, 
and however much he had suffered during 
the night, each morning at a fixed time he 
dictated to his secretary. Afterwards came 
some one to read to him, and then he was 
ready to receive visitors; and these were 
many. It was in these last helpless years 
that he enjoyed the reputation he had 
made. The distinguished men of France 
and of Germany grudged him his glory no 
longer, and people from many nations paid 
their homage in his sick-chamber to a dy- 
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ing poet. After the 17th of February, 
1856, they came no more. 
Just thirty years before, in Germany, he 
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preface to his last volume of poems he 
makes his recantation. The whole passage 
is touching; it is Heine’s apologia pro vitd 


had drawn a picture of what his old age| sud 


should be, and how he would sing his dying 
song : — 


** At last the day will come when the fervour 
in my veins is extinguished, when Winter reigns 
in my heart, and his white flakes fall but spar- 
ingly upon my heart, and his mist is as a veil 
before my eyes. My friends have long lain in 
their weather-beaten tombs ; I alone am left be- 
hind like a lonely halm which the reaper for- 
gets. A new race has sprung up, with new 
wishes and new thoughts ; with wonder I hear 
new names and new songs. The old names 
have died away, and I myself am heard no 
more ; honoured still perhaps by few, by many 
despised and loved by none. And boys with 
rosy cheeks come to me, and put the old harp in 
my trembling hand, and laughingly say, ‘ Thou 
hast long been silent, lazy greybeard, sing us 
again songs of the dreams of thy youth.’ 

*¢ Then I take the harp, and the old joys and 
sorrows awake, the mists dissolve, tears bloom 
again from my dead eyes, there is spring again 
in my heart, tears of sweet regret tremble in the 
strings of my harp. I see once more the blue 
river, and the marble palaces, and the fuir 
faces of women and maidens, and I sing a song 
of the flowers of Brenta. 

«Tt will be my last day. The stars will gaze 
upon me as in the nights of my youth, the en- 
amoured moonlight kisses once more my cheeks, 
the spirit choirs of dead nightingales are heard 
in the distance, my eyes close themselves in the 
intoxication of sleep, my soul dies away like 
the music of my harp — there is a perfume of 
the flowers of Brenta. 

‘© A tree shall hang over my tombstone. I 
should prefer a palm; but this thrives not in 
the North. It shall be a linden, and lovers 
shall sit there of a summer evening and caress. 
The greenfinch who listens and rocks himself in 
the branches is silent, and my linden sighs 
sadly above the heads of the happy ones, who 
are so happy that they find not time to read 
what is written upon the white headstone. But, 
afterwards, when the the lover has lost his be- 
loved, he will come again to the well-remem- 
bered linden and sigh, and weep, and look long 
and often at the headstone, where he will read 
the inscription: ‘ Heloved the flowers of Bren- 
ta,’ > 


But it was not to be. 


The eight years 
of agony which he suffered, though they 
did not quench the fire of his spirit, 
brought many things before his mind in a 
different light from that in which he had 


seen them in happier days. The change 
which came over his politcal views some 
years before has already been referred to. 
But besides this, there came another, a 
change in his religious opinions. In the 





** When we lie on our deathbed we become 
very gentle and tender-hearted, and would will- 
ingly make peace with God and man. I confess 
I have scratched many, and bitten many, and 
been no lamb, But since I have stood in need 
of God’s mercy I have made a truce with all my 
foes; many beautiful poems, which were directed 
against very high and very low persons, are for 
that reason excluded from the present collection. 
Poems which contained in any degree personali- 
ties against Almighty God I have committed to 
the flames with the zeal of fear. It is better 
that the verses should burn than the versifier. 
Yes, I have made peace with the Creator as well 
as with the creature, to the great displeasure of 
my enlightened friends, who reproach me for 
my relapse into the old superstition, as they are 
pleased to call my return to God. Others ex- 
press themselves with still bitterer intolerance. 
Atheism’s convocation has pronounced its anath- 
ema over me, and there are certain fanatical 
priests of unbelief who would willingly place me 
on the rack to make me renounce my hetero- 
doxy. Happily they have no instruments of 
torture at command except their writings. But 
I will confess everything without torture. I 
have really returned to God like the prodigal 
son, after feeding swine with the Hegelians for 
many years, The divine home-sickness came 
upon me, and drove me forth, through woods 
and vales, over the dizziest mountain pathways 
of dialectic. On my way I found the god of the 
Pantheists, but I could make nothing of him. 
This poor visionary creature is interwoven with 
and grown into the world. Indeed, he is almost 
imprisoned in it, and yawns at you, without 
power. ‘Fo have will one must have personality, 
and to manifest oueself one must have elbow 
room, 

**In religion I admit my backsliding, but I 
must expressly contradict the report that it has 
brought me to the bosom or the threshold of any 
church whatever. No, my religious convictions 
and belief have remained free from all ecclesias- 
tical prejudice. No music of church bells has 
seduced me, no splendour of altar candles has 
dazzled me. I have toyed with no symbolism, 
nor have [ altogether renounced my reason I 
have abjured nothing, not even my Pagan gods, 
from whom it is true [ have parted, but only in 
friendship and love.”’ 


Whatever fame Heine has won, or is still 
to win, as a prose writer, itis by his poetry 
that he has gained the heart and the love 
of Germany. Few German poets, except 
perhaps Uhland, have won so wide and pop- 
ular a renown. The boatmen as they pass 
down the Rhine sing his Loreley song, and 
every boy in Germany is acquainted with 
some or other song of his. These poems it 
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is difficult to characterize, not more on ac- 
count of their wide range of subject than be- 
cause of the sparkle and evanescence of the 
sentiment. Being in the true sense lyrical, 
they have little or no connection with each 
other. ‘‘ L’auteur a retiré le fil du collier, 
mais aucune perle ne lui manque.” But 
they have two characteristics which are 
sometimes thought incompatible — pathos 
and humour; and so blended together that 
it is almost impossible to say where the one 
begins and the otherends. Ordinary minds 
separate the two, and fail to appreciate them 
in combination. Rain is frequent, sun- 
shine is not rare, but a rainbow is always 
unusual. Heine’s poetry is never without 
something of this double nature. It is the 
tear and the smile together, and the reader 
scarcely knows whether laughter or tears 
will prevail. In his gayest and most care- 
less verses there is an undertone of sorrow 
and regret, whilst with the saddest songs is 
mingled something of humour and subtle 
delight. ‘*Ce n’est pas un vain cliquetis 
d’antithéses de dire littérairement d’Henri 
Heine qu’il est cruel et tendre, naif et per- 
fide, sceptique et crédule, lyrique et pro- 
saique, sentimental et railleur, passionné 
et glacial, spirituel et pittoresque, antique 
et moderne, moyen-dge et révolutionnaire.”* 
And it is so with his songs. 

Yet, properly speaking, he never wrote a 
volume of lyrical poetry. His mind caught 
some sudden flash of light,and a poem 
sprang into existence. Thus they came, 
and were mostly printed, one by one. It 
was only later that he collected these fugi- 
tive leaves into a book. The first was the 
‘* Buch der Lieder.” Its success was im- 
mediate. All classes accepted it, with its 
Hebrew mystery, its Greek beauty, its Ger- 
man tenderness and simplicity. The con- 
tradiction and inexplicable inconsistency 
of its music found nothing like itself except 
human passion and human nature. It is al- 
most impossible to convey into another lan- 
guage the grace and beauty of the original 
rhythm —it has not been done yet — but 
the poems have a farther beauty which may 
perhaps be retained. 


Tae Pirermace To Krviaar. 


I 


The mother stood at her lattice, the son lay upon 
his couch. ‘* Wilt thou not arise, Wil- 
helm, to see the holy procession ? ”’ 


**T am so ill, my mother, that I cannot see nor 
hear; I think of my dead Margaret, and 
my heart is heavy.’’ - 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, July, 1848. 
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** Arise, we will go to Kevlaar, take book and 
rose-wreath; the Mother of God will heal 
thy broken heart.’’ 


The church banners wave. There is chanting 
of chureh music. It is at Kéln upon the 
Rhine. The procession is passing. 


The mother follows the crowd, she leads her son. 
They both join in the chanting. Blessed 
be thou, Maria! 


It. 


The Mother of God at Kevlaar wears to-day her 
best robe. To-day she has much to do, 
there come many sick folk. 


The sick people bring her as offerings limbs 
fashioned out of wax, many waxen feet 
and hands, 


And whoso offers her a waxen hand, his hand is 
straight healed of its wound, and whoso 
offers her a waxen foot, his foot becomes 
whole, 


To Kevlaar has gone many an one on crutches, 
who now dances in the dance, and many 
an one plays the viol now who took 
thither a withered hand. 


The mother took a wax-light, and fashioned a 
heart thereof. ‘‘ Take thou that to the 
Mother of God, and she will heal thy 
pain.”’ 

The son sighed and took the waxen heart; he 
sighed and went to the holy image. The 
tears broke from his eyes, the prayer 
broke from his heart. 


**O thou blessed one, O thou holy one, 0 thou 
Virgin Queen of heaven, let my sorrow 
be known unto thee. 


«I dwelt with my mother at Kiln in the city, 
the city that has many hundred churches 
and chapels, 


** And near us dwelt Margaret, but now she is 
dead. Maria, I bring thee a waxen 
heart, heal thou my wounded heart. 


** Heal thou my broken heart. Late and early 
I will pray and sing fervently : Blessed 
be thou, Maria ! ”’ 


It. 
The sick son and his mother slumber in the lit- 
tle chamber. Then stepped in lightly 

the Mother of God. 


She bent over the sick man, and laid her hand 
lightly upon his heart, and smiled and 
vanished. 


The mother saw it all in a dream; she awoke 
from her slumber; the dogs in the court 
were barking. 
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There lay her son stretched out, and he was 
dead; the light of morning fell upon his 
pale cheeks. 


The mother folded her hands; she knew not 
how she felt. She whispered low, de- 
voutly : ‘* Blessed be thou, Maria !”’ 


Heine preserves the characteristics to 
which we have referred in all his poems, 
even in the satiric stanzas of ‘‘ Atta Troll” 
and the ‘* Winter Story.” As in reading 
Aristophanes we come upon passages where 
we are surprised by a beauty alien to com- 
edy, so in these satires we find a wealth of 
poetry lavished upon an epigram and adorn- 
Ing a jest. 

But the poems which show the most sus- 
tained power are those which were written 
during his last illness —those which are 
found in the ‘‘Romancero.” The story of 
the discovery of the body of King Harold 
by Edith of the Swan-neck is an illustration 
of this. The ‘*Hebrew Melodies” are 
equally powerful. 

The ‘* Lazarus ” poems are the last of the 
series. Even yet the smile has not vanished 
from the face of the poet, but the tears are 
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the tears of pain and of unrest to which 
death alone can bring relief. We will give 
no specimen of these. The rest has been 
found now. Heine lies in the cemetery of 
Montmartre. 

To much of the apparent inconsistency in 
Heine’s opinions the key is to be sought in 
his peculiar position. At the time he was 
born his father had already renounced Ju- 
daism, without having udopted Christianity ; 
aud although he himself was educated at a 
Roman Catholic seminary, and was formally 
baptized, yet the mythology of Greece and 
Rome exercised a stronger influence upon 
him than any Christian teaching. His mind 
was the perpetual battle-field of opposing 
forms of thought. He was swayed alter- 
nately by Judaism and Hellenism; he wav- 
ered between the Romantic and the Classi- 
cal schools ; he could not decide for the de- 
mocracy of science or the aristocracy of art. 
That from these conflicting principles he 
failed to evolve a clear and consistent sys- 
tem, should be no matter of wonder, far less 
of reprobation. His efforts have made ours 


easier. 
J. D. Lester. 





SHAKSPEARE SUPERSEDED. 


Wuen on Home’s successful piece, 

Douglas, first the curtain fell ; 
(Now-a-days, dissentient geese, 

Would not let it go so well.) 
In the pit a brother Scot, 

Cock-a-whoop, in triumph crew, 
Crying, like a patriot, 

** Whar’s your WuLLie SaaKsPuR noo? ’’ 


To the Tragic the Grotesque 
Now the multitude prefer ; 
Wags, burlesque upon burlesque, 
To the public minister. 
Why not, when their loftier aim 
Would be wasted, would not do? 
So with Sawney we exclaim, 
‘© Whar’s your Wutire SHAKsPuR noo? ”’ 


Up to nature while buffoons 
On the stage the mirror hold, 
Colleen Bawns and Octoroons 
In succession we behold. 
Drawing, since a by-gone day, 
More than Hamlet ever drew. 
Those sensensation dramas pay — 
** Whar’s your WuLt1e SHaksPur noo? ”’ 


Six long years, at Drury Lane, 
For the ideal Drama strove 
CHATTERTON, with effort vain ; 
All that while he never throve. 
Says that SuAKsPEARE ruin spelt, 
Byron bankruptcy in view, 








Where’s your Byron, tedious felt, 
** Whar’s your WULLIE SHAKSPUR noo?’ 


Now Formosa, who Jane Shore 
In a measure would suggest ; 
Were the latter not a bore, 
‘Foo outworn to be expressed, 
Fills the stalls full every night ; 
Fills choke-full the boxes too — 
Who is England’s first Playwright ? 
** Whar’s your Wutiiz Suakspur noo? oe 
Punch. 


FORSAKEN. 
Wovutp God that I were dead and no more 
known, — 
Forgotten underneath the deep, cold main, 
Freed from the thrill of joy and sting of pain ; 
There I should be with silence all alone, 
To weep no more for any sweet day flown ! 
I should not see the shining sammer wane, 
Nor feel the blasting winter come again, 
Nor hear the autumn winds grow strong and 
moan ; 
But time, like sea-mist screening the far deep, 
Should make each hated and loved object dim, 
And I should gaze on both with hazy sight. 
God granting this, I should no longer weep, 
But wearied, rest beneath the clear, green light, 
And surely lose in sleep all thoughts of him ! 














RECENT DANGER OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


From The Economist, 
THE RECENT DANGER OF THE EMPEROR 
OF THE FRENCH. 


MoperatTE politicians throughout Europe 
may well agree to congratulate the Emperor 
of the French on his escape, if escape it 
has really been, for all Europe would have 
suffered from a different termination of his 
illness. Nothing is ready anywhere for 
such a catastrophe as his death would have 
proved. In France the state of things but 
for the Emperor would be absolutely 
anarchical, for while the past there ‘‘ is 
dead” the future is certainly ‘‘not yet 
born.” The old Constitution has been 
abolished, while the new one is not yet 
promulgated, is still in fact under discus- 
sion by men whose only power either to ac- 
cept, to reject, or to amend it, is derived 
from the Emperor’s support. The heir to 
the throne is still a child; the Regent ap- 

ointed by the Constitution a lady whose 
ideas are wholly at variance with the in- 
stincts of all France; the Legislature itself 
has not verified its powers, and is partially 
discredited by the fact that its majority was 
elected under a pressure from the Govern- 
ment inconsistent with the new régime. 
The Ministry is a new one, and is composed 
of servants of the Emperor, there being no 
single man in it of authority enough to 
affect the course of events. ‘The most im- 

ortant department, the War Ministry, is 
in new hands, and though the hands may 
be strong, General Lebeuf has not yet 
made his political ideas clearly known. 
On the other hand, the public mind is dis- 
turbed and heaving with a kind of emotion 
which any great event would suffice to 
render dangerous, and under which almost 
any movement for any end is possible in 
Paris. There is literally nothing in exist- 
ence in France and no person in power 
round whom the partisans of order could 
easily concentrate their strength, even for 
the period necessary to allow of a frank 
appeal to the people. This would be a 
dangerous state of affairs in any country ; 
but in France, with its vast influence over 
Europe, its accessibility to sudden convic- 
tions, and its republican capital, such a 
situation would be most alarming, might 
result in a momentary victory of a destruc- 
tive and propagandist party. At the same 
time, the condition of the remainder of 
Europe offers little to reassure those who 
believe that France is in some measure 
hemmed in. Ideas are never hemmed in, 


and many of the States bordering on France | 


are just in the condition to accept any new 
idea propagated in Paris, as a welcome re- 
lief. Spain is almost in anarchy with a 
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Government avowedly intended only as a 
makeshift, a bankrupt Treasury, and a 
population in distress. Italy is boiling over 
with discontent, and desires to put an end 
to an occupation of Rome which it attributes 
mainly to Napoleon himself, through it is 
really the work of two strong parties in 
France,’that is, of the devout and of those 
who think with M. Thiers that France 
should be surrounded by small States. 
In Austria again, the nationalities only half 
uiet are giving so much trouble that the 
mperial Government feels unable to sur- 
render its hope of revived power in Ger- 
many, and would certainly endeavour to 
league itself with any new Government in 
France for active resistance to the Prussian 
advance. Even in England the shock 
would be severe, for not to mention our 
heavy investments in every kind of con- 
tinental security, a popular Government 
suddenly established in Paris would prob- 
ably find it needful to fall back on protec- 
tion, or at least to give such assurance to 
the protectionists as would be fatal to any 
development of free trade. The only scru- 
tiny for order of any kind for the moment 13 
the Emperor Napoleon, and his illness will, 
we believe, have the effect of increasing his 
personal power by revealing the depth and 
magnitude of the vacancy his removal would 
cause. 

That the European order should be thus 
dependant upon the health of a single man 
is no doubt greatly to be regretted, but 
pomeenee must accept facts, and this un- 

appily is one of them. That the Empe- 
ror on his full recovery will endeavour to 
improve the situation to make some arrange- 
ment less certain than the present to pro- 
duce a dangerous interregnum, we can easi- 
ly believe, but the difficulties in his way 
are very great. The Times calls upon him 
to grant complete liberty under Parliament- 
ary forms, but it is by no means certain 
that complete liberty would be sufficient to 
pacify the enemies of his dynasty, or avoid 
the danger of a struggle in the streets of 
Paris, while incomplete liberty would only 
excite them to still more furious efforts. 
Of course if Parliamentary Government 
could be established for a time and com- 
mence working, it might go on; but be- 
sides the reluctance of the Emperor to es- 
tablish-it, there is the difficulty that it does 
not provide any resource against a catas- 
trophe such as his own sudden death or 
incapacity from sickness to give orders. 
There is no Vice-Emperor, no Minister, no 
person so highly placed or so popular that 
all officials might in emergency turn to him 
and take his orders with a certainty that 
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those orders would at all events cover their | tative Assemblies have repeatedly held the 
responsibility. We cannot but think that/reins for short periods in France, and as 
it would be wiser in the interest not only | each party would believe in its own power 
of France but of the dynasty to follow Eng-| of convincing the Legislature, each party 
lish precedent a little more closely, to| would abstain from a resort to violence, at 
abandon all plans for a nominee Regency, least until the body of the people have 
and to leave the appointment of the suit-; been consulted. Even the Reds do not 
able Regent absolutely to the Legislative | deny that, provided elections are free, the 
body, which could then meet the difficulty | majority of the people have a right to 
of the hour without interfering with the| decide on the form of Government they 





claim of Napoleon the Fourth to be ulti-| prefer. 


mately Emperor of the French. Represen- 





THE MURDER OF FRAULEIN TINNE. 
Tue London Daily News, commenting upon 


the reported murder of Fraulein Tinné, the Af- | 


rican traveller, observes : — 
** Africa has exacted another victim, another 


sacrifice to the fascinating but deadly mysteries ! 
News comes to us from | 


of her inner secret. 
Malta that the young Dutch lady, Miss Tinné, 
whose name has been so long connected with ex- 


plorations upon the Lybian continent, and with 
voyages along its coast, has been murdered | 
while travelling in the interior beyond Tripoli. | © 


Lhe schooner yacht in which this enterprising 
gentlewoman used to sail, with its crew of dark- 
skinned sailors and its gay fittings, is well known 
among the ports of North Africa. The lady 
was well versed in the ways and resources of 
desert journeys and long, lonely expeditions by 
land and sea—speaking Arabic and some of 
the Negro dialects with fluency, and in every 
way a mistress of her exceptional vocation. 
Restless and daring blood must run in her fam- 
ily ; fcr she was oue of a household of explorers, 
and we believe that her sister was lost in the 
lands of the Upper Nile many years ago. In 
spite of her sex — like Ida Pfeiffer — Miss Tinné 
was born a discoverer, and the allurement of 
Africa, which never leaves the mind on which 
it has once seized, possessed her wholly. 

** With regard to this last melancholy inci- 
dent. our details are as yet too few to warrant 
speculation upon the object of the journey which 
the courageous young lady was pursuing, or 
upon the manner of her ussassination, All that 
the report states is, that Miss Tinné was on the 
road between Ghoush and Mourzouk, with some 
of her yacht’s crew and other attendants, when 
she was treacherously murdered by her camel- 
drivers, who killed at the same time two of the 
hapless lady’s sailors. Mourzouk is a city of 
Fezzan, and the principal station on the road to 
Central Africa by way of Meshroo and Bilma. 





Unless the other town mentioned be ‘ Ghirzah,’ 


misspelled by the narrator of this assassination, 
it is not plain whether Miss Tinné was to the 
north or south of Mourzouk when she was at- 
tacked and slaughtered. It may have been her 


| design to penetrate by this road to Timbuctoo ; 


for that was a plan which she had cherished, 
and there is a route to Lake Chad, and perhaps 
to the upper waters of the Niger or Joliba, by 
the tribes of the Tonariks. 

** More probably Miss Tinné was only mak- 
ing a journey: into the interior of the Tripoli 
ountry ; for we gather from the account that 
her yacht was at the port of that name ; and 


| her friends seem to have started from Malta for 


the scene of the murder, to investigate and pun- 
ish the crime — an errand likely to be futile, if 
the unfortunate adventuress had been to the 
south of Mourzouk. Of course, people who 
travel in these burning expanses of Africa — es- 
pecially when they are women — go at their own 
peril. In Europe the person of a lady would be 
safe enough ; but among those black Moslems 
there is no chivalrous feeling about the sex — 
the tone of the Koran and the institution of 
polygamy place it out of the question, 

‘* Rven an Arab camel-driver, who is usually 
as common a scoundrel as can be found, would 
think it disgraceful to belong to a ‘ Kafilah’ 
commanded by a ‘girl ;’ and if, as is most 
likely, Miss Tinné displayed money or goods 
when she got outside the range of the Tripoli 
government, we can too easily comprehend how 
the temptation arose and was obeyed. Coming 
just when we are debating the reasons which 
keep Dr. Livingstone so long away, the new in- 
cident has particular elements of sadness ; but, 
brave as Miss Tinné was, she was but a woman, 
and it is far worse to have to do with these Tib- 
bons and Soudan people south of the Barbary 
coast than with the agricultural negroes, through 
whose territories we hope the famous missionary 
is now passing.”’ 











